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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circula- 
tion and influence of the paper. This price 
is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for @ 
quarter orathird of acentury,are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





The Missouri State Fair, which is in 
progress this week at Sedalia, opened 
auspiciously last Monday morning. A 
good rain fell Sunday night, which laid 
the dust and cooled the air, making the 
opening day a delightful one. The first 
day’s attendance was gratifying to the 
management, and the visitors expressed 
great surprise at the extent, variety and 
quality of the exhibits. Success is as- 
sured. 





We are greatly pleased to be able to 
state that at this writing President Mc- 
Kinley seems to be, from press dis- 
patches, well on the road to recovery 
from the injury inflicted by his would- 
be assassin, Czolgosz at Buffalo last 
Friday, September 6. The dastard’s bul- 
let made a grievous wound, not only in 
the body of our President, but in the 
hearts of all Americans, indeed of all 
worthy the name of man or woman the 
wide world over. How evil must be the 
teachings and sentiment that should 
prompt in a sane mind so heinous a 
crime. 





THE FARM PAPER IN EVERY HOME. 


Many are inclined to think that an agri- 
cultural publication is not of value in 
any home other than that of the farmer, 
and hence, if a family leaves the farm 
and locates either in the city or in a 
rural town there is an order to the pub- 
lishers to cease sending the farm paper. 
The conclusion is that there is no need 
of such a publication. The fact is that 
those who are awake to the trend of 
the times are thoroughly conscious that 
agricultural principles are to be included 
in the study of the youth of the land. 
They will be concealed under the euphon- 
ic term, “Nature Study,’’ but they are 
there just the same. 

The up-to-date family in both the city 
and country feels the need of having 
some paper or magazine, which if not 
exclusively devoted to household econom- 
ics, at least has a strong home depart- 
ment. This is as it should be. Now, 
why does the family in the city need an 
agricultural paper? True, city people 
don’t farm, but they do buy and use 
farm products. If they had a more in- 
telligent knowledge of them, they would 
not use such poor varieties and grades. 
They would know that every yellow peach 
isn’t a Crawford. They would know that 
Baldwin apples are uniform in color and 
form, and not as varied in these charac- 
teristics as the average huckster would 
have city folks believe. Then “sweet’’ 
corn would be sold on the market and 
not a mixture that would puzzle corn 
experts to name. One can truly say of 
the large portion of the so-called sweet 
corn—mongrel. 

Many city people don’t know fresh 
eggs. On one occasion the writer pre- 
vailed upon a family to obtain eggs of 
a young man that were produced by 
hens that were most carefully fed. 
They were delicious and “strictly’’ fresh. 
This family said in reply to the inquiry, 
“How do you like the eggs?” 

“Well, they lack the egg flavor,” was 
the answer. We smiled. 

Then, too, a man in this city went to 


large expense to have his lawn sodded. 
An annual grass that looked fresh in 
the early spring was the sod selected 
for the lawn. In a few weeks the grass 
was dead and the yard had to be re- 
sodded. A knowledge of agriculture 
would have revealed the fact that all 
grass is not blue grass of even peren- 
nial. One may not know all grasses, 
but he may have sufficient knowledge 
to know that it is essential when plant- 
ing a lawn to have the advice of those 
who do know. 

Then, one should possess information 
regarding products for the pleasure it 
gives. Many city people seek rest and 
recreation in the rural districts without 
having any knowledge of the beauties 
of the plants and trees which they see. 
This summer a party of bright young 
women were touring. They were out 
simply fot pleasure When riding 
through a most interesting and délighi- 
ful agricultural section, they stupidly 
played cards. They had no knowledge 
of farm products, probably didn’t know 
wheat, oats, or even “beans.” 

When farmers leave the farm and set- 
tle in town they should take their farm 
paper with them and do some mission- 
ary work. Be as proud of the knowledge 
of agriculture you possess. as the city 
man is of his knowledge of stocks and 
bonds. Teach the girls to be as proud of 
knowing the various breeds of chickens 
as the girls of the town or city are of 
the last fashions. Impress the value of 
agricultural iore on city friends. Ignor- 
ance of it is what begets “‘pity’’ for the 
farm. 


THE RELATION OF FORESTS TO 
DROUTHS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Half a cen- 
tury ago, when I studied physics in the 
common district school (it was called 
Natural Philosophy then), we were told 
that certain conditions were necessary 
in order to precipitate moisture. For ex- 
ample, a glass of ice water placed on a 
table in a warm room, would very soon 
be covered with something like dew. We 
were taught that an atmosphere at a 
high temperature was capable of holding 
more moisture than when it was cool or 
cold; and that when bodies of hot and 
cold air came together, the hot air pre- 
cipitated its moisture and rain was pro- 
duced. . 

In a similar way the formation of dew 
was explained, after the sun goes down 
say during April or May, the atmos- 
phere that is in contact with the cool 
surface of the earth deposits its moisture, 
just as we see it on the glass of ice 
water. In the earlier days when the 
country was new, the conditions which 
favored the condensation of moisture 
were all about us; there were great 
stretches of forests which cut off the 
sun’s rays from the earth, and its sur- 
face was not parched and baked as we 
now have it every summer. Hot and 
cold currents of air were often brought 


together, and the result was a gentie 
rainfall; this occurred at frequent in- 
tervals, and was not confined to any 


particular locality. April showers were 
depended upon to make the corn grow, 
and to bring on the crops generally. 

But how is it at the present time? The 
same quantity of moisture rises from old 
ocean, but how are we to get it in the 
form of showers? The conditions neces- 
sary for frequent rains do not exist, as 
we had them in days gone by; and when 
it does rain there are heavy downpours, 
flooding the earth and destroying our 
crops; or it comes at a time when it is 
not wanted, perhaps when the grain is In 
the shock. The same amount of water 
if we could have it when needed, and not 
so much at one time, would gladden the 
hearts of our farmers and everybody 
else. 

Here is another climatic feature: For- 
merly the welcome spring showers were 
not accompanied by terrific wind storms, 
blowing down the houses, killing the peo- 
ple, and destroying the products of the 
soil. Tornadoes were the exception; in- 
deed, we hardly ever heard of them in 
this country. Not so in the last quarter 
of a century; the farmer works just as 
hard trying to raise a crop, but ten 
chances to one it will be half ruined 
before it is harvested. Too much rain 
in the springtime prevents the piowing 
and the seeding; then there comes a hot 
spell, followed by a storm, and a large 
part of the young crop is blown flat to 
the ground. Finally the drouth sets in, 
lasting for weeks togetner, and every- 
thing is burnt to a crisp. 

Now comes the question: What are we 
going to do about it? We have millions 
of square miles in this country that are 
practically denuded of forests. Great 
bodies of heated air sweep over the sur- 
face of the earth, and scorch it; every- 
thing is dried up. To make matters still 
worse, a spark sets fire to the scattering 
trees that remain, and they too are de- 
stroyed. Pray, how long is this thing 
to continue? Shall we go on cutting 
away the trees until not one is left, con- 
verting our country into one vast Sahara? 
Deserts have been made in this very 
way (are generally so made in fact), and 
it does not take long to do it. 

A good deal is being said just now in 
regard to irrigation; and no doubt it 
would be a help. But how are we going 
to irrigate this great country of ours, 
with its many millions of square miles? 
Besides, the very rivers and streams are 
gradually drying up, and by and by there 
will be nothing to irrigate with. It may 





serve as a temporary expedient, but to 


prevent drouths and secure an equable 
climate, we must go to planting trees; 
not in a few spots here and there, but 
all over. For every tree removed, at least 
two should be set out, and planted so 
they will grow. Rack our brains as we 
will, this is the only way out of the di- 
lemma; and the sooner we get to work 
the better it will be for all concerned. 
OLD RESIDENT. 
NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather 
situation is a problem that cannot be 
easily solved, unless it can be done 
through the theory that the climate in 
this country has been gradually chang- 
ing during the last few years, and the 
condition of climatic influences is such 
as to warrant such a conclusion. 
In early days all this region was 
a trackless and almost impenetrable for- 
est, which extended over a large area, 
while in other localities the broad and 
rolling prairie stretched away as far as 
the eye could reach, and only inhabited 
in sparsely settled neighborhoods. When 
the hardy pioneer was just beginning 
the work destined to develop the vast 
resources that have culminated in the 
great wealth and population that abound 
to-day, the springtime and summer were 
prolific with harvests of grain sufficient 
for home demands and to furnish an 
abundant supply for the people of other 
lands. The seasons were, as a rule, suit- 
able for the production of crops that 
constituted the abundance. To “go 
down into Egypt for corn’ was an adage 
widely known and universally accepted 
and gave to Southern Illinois the sobri- 
quet of “the land of promise and: of 
plenty.” 

As the years rolled on and the coun- 
try became more densely populated, 
towns and villages sprang up as if by 
magic, the timber was gradually cleared 
away, the cultivation of the fertile prai- 
ries extended further and further, the 
rainfalls became more fitful and marked 
by greater extremes. A wonderful change 
materialised. Instead’ of the seasorable 
rains, and suitable sunshine and warmth 
for the planting and growth of the var- 
ious cereals common in this latitude, 
the rains of the springtime became more 
excessive and prolonged, delaying the 
work necessary at that period, causing a 
lateness in accomplishment. This has 
been followed by a scarcity of rain dur- 
ing the summer, ofttimes very dry, 
materially lessening the yield, until to 
“go down into Egypt for corn’ is no 
longer a proverb. Yet, withal, normally 
a fairly large crop of all cereals, ex- 
cept wheat, is raised. 

In those early days there was also a 
far greater distinction between winter 
and summer. Then the winters were 
long and severely cold. Commencing 
sometimes as early as October and con- 
tinuing unbroken until March or April. 
Heavy snow storms and good sleighing 
prevailed for weeks. The exhilarating 
sports of sleighing and skating were the 
rage for days at a time, and coasting 
formed a prominent feature of enjoy- 
ment among the young folks. The 
breaking of winter merged almost into 
immediate spring, with usually only the 
one thaw. In these later years the win- 
ters have been mild as compared with 
previous years. The extremes of cold 
being of shorter duration, interspersed 
with warmer temperature, rain, sleet, 
flurries of snow, and mud—the real IIli- 
nois mud. The realism of continued 
snow and ice has become merely a mem- 
ory to the old people and unknown to 
the younger generation. 

The year 1901—the first year of the 20th 
century—has been an innovation on the 
preceding years of the last decade. The 
winter was more open than usual, a less 
fall of rain and scarcely any snow at 
all. The spring opened dry and but lit- 
tle moisture was formulated. Vegetation 
was backward and corn germinated slow- 
ly, and its aftergrowth was greatly re- 
tarded. One fact was plainly evident— 
the fields were clearer of weeds and 
better cultivated than usual. Many 
fields had no appearance whatever of 
weeds. The situation developed into a 
drouth of several weeks, with only an 
occasional local shower over all of 
Southern and Central Illinois, the story 
of which has been told again and again. 
The last two weeks of August were not- 
ed for electrical and wind storms, in 
one or two instances of dangerous as- 
pect and sufficient rain fell to dampen 
the earth and cool the atmosphere. 

Recently it is almost as dry as ever, 
with the difference that the tempera- 
ture is much cooler and several nights 
bordering closely on frost. Since the 
rain most people have been sowing tur- 
nips, and so large ah acreage of turnips 
has never before been known to be put 
into the ground in this region. With 
rain and a late fall there will be turnips 
to eat, turnips to feed and “turnips to 
burn.”” Later on, with more rain, a large 
acreage of rye and grass seed will be 
sown for fall and spring forage. And 
after all these two counties of Effing- 
ham and Fayette will not be so destitute 
of provender as has been pictured. We 
have been over parts of both counties 
and noted numbers of fields of corn 
that will produce a half crop and many 
fields will furnish a considerable yield 
of fodder of fair quality. There is also 
quite an amount of hay, which is being 
baled. 

Just 10w the aspect in prospective is 
rather discouraging. The pastures are 





mostly dried up and most stock is being 


fed almost the same as if winter. Many 
farmers have harvested so little that 
they are already compelled to buy, which 
is difficult to do, am there is scarcely 
any kind of feed to be had and prices for 
what there is are very high and money 
is about as scarce as the feed, from the 
fact that there is nothing to bring it in. 
Cattle, hogs and poultry’ are being dis- 
posed of in market and the indications 
are that there will be a scarcity of all 
kinds of stock another year, and those 
who are fortunate enough to winter 
what they have will be the lucky ones 
next season. DYPE. 
Effingham Co., Ill. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Aug. 31, 5 
p. m. We had very early supper, as three 
of the boys are going to a band festival. 
I like music, but’ if I~had to take my 
choice between a six months’ term in 
jail or a three years’ membership in a 
brass band, I would go to jail cheerfully. 
Boys must have somé place to go, and I 
suppose that they can enjoy themselves 
as well blowing wind into.@horn as at 


anything else, and nevéf. rudge 
them the time when they g0. 
FAIRS.—The fair seagon and 


is. 

those held have beéh well attended: 4 
have been to but-one, but Have two more 
to attend in the capacity of expert judge 
of fruits and vegetables. As an educator 
the fair is only second to the institute, 
but very many of our fairs have degen- 
erated into a place to go and spend 
money on cane racks, ball throwing, 
striking machines and vulgar side shows, 
to say othing of the skin games of 
blackieg® and gamblers: I saw cne poor- 
ly dressed boy spend 25 cents trying to 
throw a wooden ring over a knife. He 
did not know that the knives on the rack 
only cost a dollar a dozen, and that any 
merchant in town would have sold him 
a better knife than any of them for 2 
cents. Another abuse is the system of 
having ten or a dozen directors, all of 
them on full pay for eigwt or ten days a 
year. This easily takes $250 of the re- 
ceipts which should go in @ better chan- 
nel. There is no earthly néed of more 
than five directors for any country fair, 
as I know of one private fair owned and 
managed by two men, and in a more 
business-like way than are most of our 
county associations. 

A case to illustrate: A county fair sec- 
retary wrote me that they were desirous 
of having me judge their fruit display. 
I wrote him my terms. He referred me 
to a committee. I wrote them. They 
wrote me to meet them. I did so, and 
they engaged me. Now, the secretary of 
the private fair wrote me for my terms I 
gave him my answer, and in a few days 
had his acceptance by mail. The secre- 
tary of the county fair could have an- 
Swered me just as well as the committee, 
and have saved my expenses in meeting 
it, as of course I put the expenses in my 
bill, 

A premium list before me offers pre- 
miums of 50 cents each on red, white, 
yellow, speckled and rice popcorn, and 
the same on white, welcome, side and 
“little” oats. I will give any man a dol- 
lar who can tell the difference between 
these varieties of white oats, and I do 
not think the popcorn industry justifies 
an offer of five premiums on _ varieties 
which can ordinarily be gathered out of 
one patch. What is said of oatsistrue of 
wheat. Poole, Lancaster, Nigger, Valley 
and Fulcaster all look alike, yet there 
are premiums offered on each. My plan 
would be to give a premium for the best 
sample of white oats, the best sample of 
black oats, the best sample of long berry 
wheat and the best sample of short or 
round berry wheat. This would cevcr the 
whole list and the judge would have a 
chance to do his work right. 

All of our fairs have thrown out whisky 
selling within the gates, but many of 
them retain what is worse, the vulgar 
side show. The venders of whisky do not 
have a brass band to advertise their 
wares, nor do they have out “callers” to 
induce boys to buy their stuff; but the 
side-show people have both, and they 
paint their vicious attractions in such a 
favorable light that their tents are al- 
ways full. Fakirs who sell cheap jewelry 
or merchandise should also be kept off 
our fair grounds, for their money is made 
off those who can illy afford to spend it. 

STRAW.—We have an offer on our 
Straw to-day of $1.50 per ton in the stack; 
but we will not sell at such a price. [ 
think we have 15 tons, maybe not quite 
so much. We have concluded not to sell, 
as we keep all of our stock, five horses 
and four cows, in box stalls, and we can 
work down most of that straw for bed- 
ding, to say nothing of what the nine 
head spoken of and the five head of 
young cattle will eat. 

Mr. Hosmer (Aug. 21) speaks of clean- 
ing his stables once a day. We consider 
his plan next best to our own. We clean 
ours twice a year, Our horse stails are 
10x12 and 10x10; cattle stalls 8xl0, and 
calves run to a shed. Our stock is kept 
bedded so well that we seldom have an 
animal soiled by manure. In the fall we 
use part of the manure on the thinner 
wheat land and the rest is scattered 
where we expect to put tobacco the next 
spring. The spring cleaning is always 
the large one, and is done after the land 
is plowed, the manure going on the to- 
bacco land at the rate of 15 to 25 loads 
per acre. Our best tobacco is always 
grown over the spring manuring. Our 





manure never heats in the stalls, owing 


to tramping, and there is absolutely no 
escape of ammonical gases. 

WHEAT LODGING.—When Mr. Hos- 
mer goes to seed his wheat this fall I 
wish he would try bone meal, phosphoric 
acid and potash, and plain acid phos- 
phate, side and side in strips. We near- 
ly always put our tobacco stalks on our 
wheat during winter and spring, and if 
we get them on very thickly the wheat 
always lodges. Now, it is well known 
that stalks from manufacturing tobacco, 
such as we grow, carry fully as much 
potash, weight for weight, as good wood 
ashes, yet either on our soil causes 
wheat to become weak in the straw. 
Where we sow wheat on tcbacco land, 
which has been heavily manured in 
spring, it often lodges badly, yet if we 
use 100 pounds of 15 per cent acid rock 
in the drill the tendency to lodge is less- 
ened. I am giving you facts as we have 
noted them; although I know very well 
that the theory is that potash prevents 
lodging; we have not found the theory a 
true one in our 23 years with wheat. As 
I write about wheat I want to caution 
James Jackson a little about that cheat 
seeding. While it may make more pas- 
ture than rye you will find that it will 
pull up ‘bythe teeth of horses and cattle 
eating it, aid if you are not very lucky 
you will have a foul wheat field some 
time. 


Mr. Jackson, if I come near Lincoln 
county this fall I want you to come and 
shake hands with me. What you say in 
the RURAL WORLD, Aug. 21, about the 
drouth being ‘a blessing in disguise” is 
“true as Holy writ.’’ It will teach us not 
only to be more frugal and ical 

















BUFFALO CITY CONVENTION HALL. 
Virginia Street, Corner of Elmwood Avenue. 2 


Meeting Place, International Road Con gress, 


September 16-21, 1901. 


Located on direct street car line to Pan-American Exposition. 


Those of our readers who will attend 
the Good Roads Congress to be held next 
week in Buffalo, N. Y., will be interested 
in the picture presented above. It shows 


the meeting place of the Congress. Then 
in front and on one side of this hall a 
new system of brick wheel tracks can be 
seen in regular use; showing their adap- 





but to be more provident in the way of 
holding over a little old grain. An. old 
Englishman once said to me: “I never 
like to see the sun shine on a bare corn- 
crib floor.’’ Meaning that he always kept 
old corn until a new crop was assured, 
and his plan was a good one. 

I can see now where I was extravagant 
in feeding corn last winter, and although 
I have about 75 bushels left I will have 
to feed close to get through without buy- 
ing. 

FARM MACHINERY.—Mr. Hosmer 
will find any of the manure spreaders to 
do good work, and if he has 250 loads of 
manure a year it will pay him to buy 
one. 


Mr. Gilmore, corn harvesters do good 
work; yes, perfect work in light corn, 
but as Mr. Hosmer indicates in his letter 
on the same page with yours, they are 
far from satisfactory in heavy corn. A 
man not far from us bought one, but it 
would not work in our heavy stalks and 
ears. He sold it to a man a few miles 
north, where land is thinner, and it did 
fine work. I have seen several at work 
and none did good work in heavy corn 

The editor knows whereof he sreuks 
when he advises the general farmer to 
cut up his corn and shred the fodder. I 
know of dozens of abandoned silos in 
Ohio and Illinois, yet I have never found 
but one man who did not favor the 
shredder after having tried it, and he 
shredded too damp and his fodder mold- 
ed. While we have always cut our fod- 
der rather green, we have often noticed 
that stock seemed to prefer that not cut 
until fully ripe, and we notice a well 
written article in a contemporary, in 
which it is claimed that the fodder ma- 
tures with the grain and it is not best 
to cut until the grain is fully ripe; let us 
experiment along this line. 


Southern Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 





PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A writer in 
one of our exchanges deplores the fact 
that people on the farm are too busy to 
visit these days, and longs for a return 
of the “good old days,’ and we suspect 
there is considerable truth in his views 
on the subject. He says: 

“The elderly people of the farm very 
well remember when country life had a 
larger mix of sociability among neigh- 
bors'than is the fashion now. They had 
plenty of hard work, but it was the reg- 
ular thing to take a day off now and 
then to go visiting—not a little formal 
call, city fashion, but the horses were 
stabled, a chicken was beheaded for din- 
ner, and while the men viewed the stock 
and crops the women compared babies, 
selves cozy in the kitchen. Newspapers 
were not so plenty then, with daily hap- 
penings from all over the world, so the 
neighbors evened up with an exchange 
of views on the books they had read, 
and with a gossipy good time on local 
affairs. In addition to the regular round 
of daylight visits, which embraced all the 
neighbors of one’s set at least once a 
year, there were also the evening calls 
in winter time, when the farmer and 
his wife went across lots to a neighbor’s 
to “sit until bedtime.” This last pro- 
gram did not include supper, but simply 
a merry chat, with apples and nuts, and 
all over by 10 o’clock. These old-fash- 
foned informalities in the visiting line 
were very pleasant in their time and 
made friendliness the fashion. It did 
not hurt a mite then to take a friendly 
interest in your neighbors’ welfare, and 
it would not hurt now. But somehow the 
older the country gets the weaker grows 
our ties of sociability; we read our daily 
papers, watch the markets, mind our af- 
fairs and don’t bother about the neigh- 
bors. The grange and the farmers’ club 
bring a spice of sociability where the 





farmers are organized, but will we ever 
get back to the good old backwoodsy way 


tation for city residence streets and 
country roads. These tracks, con- 
structed at a cost of less than 50 cents 
per foot, are preferable in many respects 
to ordinary street paving costing $8 to $10 
per running foot. 

We are indebted to Daniel N. Long, 
Buffalo, for the use of the cut of Conven- 
tion Hall. 








of letting the farm and kitchen have a 
rest while we dress up and go visiting?” 





DRIFTWOOD.—Comment on passing 
events, briefly stated, more or less sta- 
tistical: : ee § 


The dog tax “of Washington, D. 6. 


amounts to over $20,000 per annum. 

July coinage at U. 8. mints: was gold, 
$4,225,000; silver, $1,312,000; minor coins, 
$48,830. 

Our public debt at the end of July was 
$1,369,179,339, 

Oklahoma’s wheat crop is expected to 
pass the 30,000,000 mark. 

It is said that eight Southern states in 
1900 produced $41,753,573 worth of coal. 

A New York paper says that the big- 
gest industry in that state is the public 
school system with 1,200,574 pupils and 34,- 
096 teachers... It is the one, at least, that 
pays the biggest dividends. 

We read with pleasure from week to 
week Mr. Samuel Miller's meritorious ar- 
ticles in the RURAL WORLD. He ap- 
parently possesses a fund of information 
that is practically inexhaustible, and his 
articles are of practical benefit to every 
fruit grower who desires to keep up with 
the times. We challenge any agricul- 
tural publication to produce his equal in 
efficiency and faithfulness. 

8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE NEBRASKA STATE FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our State 
Fair has just passed into history with a 
record that will not easily be forgutten 
by any of the visitors who have at- 
tended this year. While it has been a 
dry year and newspaper reports have 
been making out failures all over the 
West, and particularly in Nebraska, 
the displays as shown by the many 
counties in the state that have made 
large collections for exhibitions prove be- 
yond a doubt that good crops from the 
field, garden and orchard can be success- 
fully grown. Those making exhibits do 
not claim that this year’s yield is so 
abundant as in years when more mois- 
ture falls; but the display for the season 
is excellent. 

Indeed when looking at such a display, 
one cannot easily conceive how such 
could grow “‘inarid Nebraska outside the 
United States corn belt.” All admit that 
the effect of the dry season has dimin- 
ished yields, winter wheat being ar ex- 
ception. The display of barley and oats, 
although these were lighter in yield 
than other field crops, as well a= the 
grasses, were pretty good, 

Garden products were good except cab- 
bage, cucumbers, pumpkins and squash- 
es, which were not so large as in former 
years, yet the display was good. As for 
corn the display was splendid, consid- 
ering all things, but the stalks did not 
have the tall tree appearance. These 
good yields can only be attributed to 
the fertility of the land and inte!ligent 
cultivation. 

The products of the orchard were ex- 
cellent in quantity, although the apples 
shown fndicated the want of rain at the 
proper time; and again, I am free to 
confess that in some cases there were 
shown as good and as large apples as 
I have seen in any previous years. 
Grapes were smaller than those of last 
year, but they were plentiful and did not 
lack the flavor desired in the best grapes. 
The same may be said of peaches and 
other fruits of the orchard. Samples of 
different kinds of grain were shown in 
the sheaf, also the grasses in bundles 
and pressed. Alfalfa was conspicuously 
displayed as hay and as grown in the 
field. One bunch had been dug up with 
soil attached and placed in a box, one 
side of the box and the soil removed, thus 
showing plainly the principal root run- 
ning down about three feet. The spec- 
imen looked thrifty. 

After looking over all this display col- 





lected from 19 counties throughout the 


state, we must conclude that the pro- 
ducts of the state have been well shown. 
This exhibit in such a dry year proves 
that Nebraska has resources even in a 
season of drouth, 

-, Very recently Hon. James Wilson, Sec. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., was 


jon a tour in the West to ascertain the 


condition of the corn crop. He made 
some remarks about this crop in Nebras- 
ka, not very flattering to the tillers of 
the soil, which did not quite please some 
of our farmers. The State Board of 
Managers were importuned to request 
Mr. Wilson to visit the fair. The follow- 
ing telegram was sent him: 

“Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 3——Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nebraska State Board of 
Agriculture sends greeting and cordially 
requests your presence at the finest ag- 
ricultural exhibit shown in the United 
States duting the year 191. E. L. 
Vance, President.” 

About this time Secretary Furnas had 
very showy cards printed in large let- 
ters and placed on every exhibit of corn 
“Corn grown in arid Nebraska outside 
the U. S. Corn Belt.” 

The exhibit of farm stock of all kinds 
was conceded to be excellent, and in the 
majofity of cases superior to any exhibit 
of former years. The Nebraska State 
Fair for 1901 was a success in the way of 
exhibits, attendance and gate receipts. 

One particular exhibit I am loath to 
leave out and that is the display by the 
Nebraska State University School of 
Agriculture. What was shown in this 
department was strictly educational. 
On one side of the hall were shown field 
grain and grasses, as grown by diferent 
modes of culture. The following were 
shown: Corn, cultivated, the crop was 
small, stalk short; corn, cultivated and 
irrigated, the crop was small, stalk 
short; corn, mulched with straw, was 
much improved; corn, mulched and irri- 
gated, was good. 

The above culture was given to cab- 
bage, beets, onions, yellow and red, po- 
tatoes, etc. In beets shown there was 
little or no difference, but cabbage and 
onions that were mulched and irrigated 
had the decided advantage. We could 
not tell much difference in the potatoes, 
but they certainly had good care. 

On the other side of the hall the dis- 
Play we might designate as the Scien- 
tific Department. Here were shown the 
mechanical analysis of soils, apparatus 
for determining soil moisture, besides 
other apparatus d d ry for 
instruction in the agricultural school. 
There were instruments necessary for 
the modes and manner of the treatment 
of diseases of our domestic animals, 
with advice freely given to anyone. At 
this exhibit were found crowds of sight- 
seers continually, asking advice as to the 
course for students which may be fol- 
lowed, either in the veterinary or field 
department. 

At all fairs is seen evidence of a desire 
for knowledge, where the displays of 
machinery, implements, stock and farm 
products create a desire to tread the 
path of progress. 





JOHN BETHUNE. 
Lancaster Co., Neb. 





LETTER BOX. 


TEXAS Co., 8S. W. MO.—The drouth 
is unbroken in the western part of this 
county. None but the lowest spots of 
land will make any corn, most of it not 
a bushel to the acre; all vegetables equal- 
ly as bad. I have not seen a stalk of 
tobacco this year. Many families 10 
miles apart are getting all the water 
from the same springs for all purposes. 
The eastern part had rain, yet little will 
be gained. J. G. HUNT. 


ee ~ 
NODAWAY CO., N. W. MO.—Farmers 
in the northern part of Nodaway county 
are talking 40 bushels of corn to the acre. 
—Maryville (Mo.) Republican. 
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The Dairy 





SKIM MILK HAS A VALUE. 


Our Pan-American correspondent in his 
communication published on this page, 
says there have been some criticisms on 
the Model Dairy reports in that these 
have not taken into account the value of 
the skim milk; then he proceeds to ex- 
cuse this omission. We do not fully ac- 
cept the plea. We had noted the omis- 
sion of the skim milk value from the offi- 
cial tabulated statements, but had made 
no comment thereupon, but we can hardly 
accept some of Mr. Shearer’s conclusions. 
He says no prizes are offered for skim 
milk alone. Why should there not have 
been, when, as he says, and truly, that 
skim milk doubtless has a value? Gut 
whether prizes are offered for skim milk 
alone or not, does not cut much figure, 
but it does seem right and business like 
that in figuring out the profit yielded by 
the different cows individually and as 
herds, account should be taken of a pro- 
duct that “doubtless has a value.” No 
good business man would think of doing 
otherwise, and it would be all right to 
charge to it “the labor of handling, feec- 
ing or otherwise manipulating the same.” 
And because the conditions at the Pan- 
American Model Dairy were such that 
the skim milk could not be disposed of in 
a way to demonstrate its value to farm- 
ers does not affect the proposition. No 
one understands that the figures given in 
the statement as to value of feed are 
the prices actually paid under exposition 
conditions; then as to labor, no charge 
for that appears against the butter value 
in the published tables. 

Mr. Shearer says that in some cases 
the labor of handling eats up all the 
profit (value) of the skim milk (which is 
true of butter and all other products), 
though some feeders value it as high as 
15 cents per 100 pounds, Not only do 
gome feeders ‘yalue skim milk as high as 
15 cents ‘per 100 pounds, but it has been 
repeatedly proven to have at times and 
for certain feeding purposes twice that 
value, and even more, depending, of 
course, on other stock food and live 
stock value as well as how fed. 

But take Mr. Shearer’s valuation—10 
cents per hundred—and apply that to the 
amount of milk credited to the different 
herds in the Model Dairy and quite dif- 
ferent profit figures will appear—such as 
will change the relative positions of 
some of the herds. They would put tic 
Holsteins in the third place and Ayrshires 
in the fourth; the Red Polls and Brown 
Swiss would exchange places; the French 
Canadians would drop to tie eighth place 
and the Shorthorns would be advanced 
from the ninth to the seventh place. A 
valuation of 15 cents per hundred cn tne 
skim milk would put the Red Polls in 
the seventh place, the Brown Swiss in 
the fifth and the Shorthorns in the sixtn 
place. 

We understand fully that the work ia 
the Model Dairy at the Pan-American 
Exposition is not a test of breeds, yet 
when the figures given out are credited to 
the herds under breed names, these should 
be fair to all, and we think these cannot 
be fair unless a value of the skim milk 
is accounted for. 


THE MODEL DAIRY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Some criti- 
cists has been expressed in different ag- 
ricultural journals because the report 
supplied officially by the Exposition does 
not take into account the value of the 
skimmed milk. Skim milk doubtless has 
a value and the herd that gives the larg- 
est amount of milk would naturally have 
the largest amount of skim milk to their 
credit; but against this should be charged 
the labor of handling, feeding or other- 
wise manipulating the same. As there 
are no prizes offered for skim milk alone, 
there has been no competition on account 
of it, and the records have not been en- 
cumbered with the additional figures be- 
cause of the confusion that it would lead 
to. Figures are given, however, that set 
forth the total milk as well as the total 
solids, though it has been impossible to 
work up even this in detail because cf 
the mass of figures it would re4uire. 
Very complete records are kept in the 
Model Stable that are open at al! times 
to the inspection of those interested, and 
the closest inspection solicited by all 
stock men. 

As a matter of fact, the value of skim 
milk is of wide variation. Some judic- 
ious feeders value it as high as fiftecn 
cents per hundred pounds, while others 
are so careless and idifferent that the 
probabilities are that the labor of hand- 
ling eats up all the profit. Commercially 
the price of ten cents a hundred might ke 
considered a fair valuation. At the Pan- 
American Model Dairy, conditions have 
been such as to render any special rec- 
ord of the disposition made valueless to 
the farmer. During the first weeks that 
the Dairy was in operation, it was im- 
possible to make use of more than a 
small percentage of the skim milk, while 
now it is being ripened, made into but- 
termilk and retailed over the counter, 
at five cents a mug. Of course, these are 
conditions that would never apply to an 


ordinary farm or creamery. This 
question is one that any farmer can 
easily determine for himself by _ ref- 


erence to the detailed figures that Mr. 
Van Alstyne is ready and willing at all 
times to furnish. It would be interesting 
to compare the increased by-product at 
say ten cents a hundred, with the in- 
creased cost of feed where such increase 
exists. 

GREEN FEED AT THE MODEL 
STABLE.—The preserving of green cornu 
for future use at the Model Stable is now 
about to commence. This is done by the 
wholesale canning process that preserves 
cattle feed on very much the same prin- 
cipal that the housewife preserves corn, 
peas, beans and other vegetables in sealed 
glass jars for winter use. The can in 
this case is the silo into which chopped 
green corn, stalks and all, are forced 
by a blower. The best winter feed for 
dairy cows is no doubt a good ensilago 


Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they ere irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeli 
hantieche, heartburn ani whet ae 

5 Ereres by perma- 
$ of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


~ Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 








that is put up in this manner. Conser- 
vatism colored by prejudice has held this 
modern improvement in abeyance for a 
good many years, but increased profits 
and better health and condition of the 
animals so fed, have completely won out 
until opposition on the score of vinegar 
and the bugbear “fermentation” is no 
longer heard. Last year’s ensilage was 
used at the Model Dairy until about the 
middle of this month, and the last Iead 
Was apparently as good or better than 
the first, and the herdsmen were evidently 
sorry when it was all gone. 
HERBERT A. SHEARER, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bazaar Building. 


WANTED, HOME REMEDIES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: After stop- 
ping a few minutes in the Home Circle 
to speak to the ladies, and then seeing 
how the old hens are doing, I like to go 
into other departments and glean all 
knowledge possible. 

While one gathers up many valuable 
facts, one ‘loes need some old-fashioned 
home remedies at times, that farmers’ 
wives can prepare. Papa scolded the 
boys because they were drying up the 
cow. On a Sunday she gave a quart or 
more when milked. Monday morning the 
boys found her with her calf. It had 
been out in the cold rain all night. 

“Oh, mamma; we have another little 
calf,” they shouted. “It’s most dead! 
Come mother! come quick.” 

Well, I went as fast as possible, but 
6id not run, for as you may have noticed 
by my picture, “I am not built that way” 
(pardon the slang, I detest it), being 
neither divinely tall, nor divinely spare. 
I had the calf brought to the barn, 
wrapped it up warmly, fed it warm milk 
every two hours with a spoon. I tended 
it as I would a little baby. It had 
spasms. An injection of warm soap suds 
relieved that. I overfed it and it took 
the scours. I offered it for 15 cents and 
could not find a buyer even on credit. 
I looked over perhaps 100 copies of farm 
papers—not a line of home remedies to 
help me out, 

I took an inventory of my medicine 
ehest—just four things there. No. 1, 
bottle of arsenic, which we put in water, 
then soak wheat in that to kill crows 
with. One dose is enough for a year, on 
the farm, for these pests are wise in 
their generation and leave. But arsenic 
is not good for calves. No. 2, Jaynes pills; 
no good, either. No. 3, a box of pills 
made by the Century Medicine Co., N. 
Y. I always get wrathy when I see that 
box, for I answered an advertisement 
that promised great things, and sent 
them the last penny in the house that 
morning, and they sent me a certificate 
for $100, offering a thousand if I did not 
get the money as they agreed. When 
I tried to collect it I was informed that 
there were 6,000 or nearly that number 
who had been as successful as myself. 
“It spoke well for the intelligence of the 
American people,”’ said the Century Med, 
Co., when writing to me. 

And I agreed with them. It did; 6,000 
humbugged people by one swindling ‘‘ad.”’ 
But I forget the calf; please excuse 
me. Oh, yes! There was one other bottle 
of medicine which I wish every one who 
has a sore throat would try. One table- 
spoonful of pulverized alum, one table- 
spoonful of salt and one of salt peter in 
a quart of water. When dissolved shake 
well and gargle. It is the finest thing in 
all cases of sore throat I ever tried. But 
it is not good for calves, 
So I mixed some flour to the consist- 
ency of cream, poured it down the calf’s 
throat. Then I browned flour and put it 
in boiled milk. 
Another remedy is to take a cup of 
flour,. boil it (after tying in a cloth) for 
five or six hours, and grate this into 
boiled milk. Eggs are good, but I was 
out. On the fourth day the calf got 
over an 18-inch wide board and took her 
breakfast, without being invited. Ehe 
grew and was a fine calf. When three 
weeks old she began to have a difficulty 
in breathing. I found a lump in her 
throat as large as an apple, and very 
hard. It was right at the end of the 
wind pipe. She seemed well in all other 
respects. A hard lump came on her jaw 
or side of face, as large as a walrut, a 
week after. I tried various remedies, but 
she grew worse until my husband came 
home, and he, fearing some infectious 
disease, killed the calf. 
What ailed it? Please some one tell me, 
and what was the remedy? I am very 
anxious to know. 

ELLA CARPENTER. 

British Columbia. 

Perhaps it was big jaw (Actinomycosis). 
Will Dr. White tell us and prescribe a 
remedy ?—Editor. 


CARE OF COWS. 

The well-bred, high-producing cow is 
more sensitive to her surroundings than 
the most delicately-constructed ma- 
chinery, and is greatly affected by slight 
causes, says C. L. Peck in “National 
Stockman.’ A cow in my own heré that, 
under my own personal care, produced 
over 600 pounds of butter and 10,000 pounds 
of milk in a year, when placed under the 
care of another and equally well-fed, 
dropped off to about one-half that amount 
and, on her return to my own stable, 
came back to her former production. 
Cows should be milked, so far as pos- 
sible, by the same person, in the same 
order and at the same time of day to 
realize their full capacity. 

There is no time or labor expended 
in the dairy that brings so large a re- 
turn for the investment as a proper use 
of the card and brush three minutes per 
day per cow for that period of the year 
when they are confined in the stable. 
The cow that will produce 250 pounds of 
butter in a year will, as a rule, by the 
aid of the card and brush, kindly and 
well used, increase to 300 pounds on feed 
and care otherwise the same. I have 
tried this, and speak from personal care- 
ful experiment. The care of cows ‘n- 
cludes care of stables. In the dairy busi- 
ness cleanliness is next to godliness. 
Clean bedding, ample absorbents in the 
gutters, and for this purpose gypsum or 
land plaster is among the best. Two 
pounds per cow per day put in the drop 
behind each cow will do away with most 
of the offensive smell of the stable ana 
absorb most of the liquid droppings. 

The effect of kind treatment of a cow 
can hardly be overrated. She should 
know and welcome the voice of her mas- 
ter and attendant. If he practices call- 
ing her by name and speaking to her 
when he comes near her she will soon 
learn to expect and welcome it, and will 
render a rich return for the trouble in the 
pail. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pa) 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Illustrated 





Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc. 





REPORT OF THE MODEL DAIRY 
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At the Pan-American Exposition, Giving Totals of Each Herd Complete from the 
Commencement of the Test, May 1, up to and Including the Week 
Ending August 27, 1901. 
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GOSONGNND siiisk sezses heres 19,565.9 1,019.25 $254.80 23.88 14.20 55.74 90.82 $165.98 
TORBOTS cccce secece cocccesese 18,945.7 983.14 245.77 18.58 18.27 656.85 88.70 157.07 
AYPBRITE cocce coccccccccccess 23,223.1 984.38 246.09 21.27 18.75 656.61 91.63 154.46 
HHOIStOIN.....2000 cccces cesccocs 26,765.38 990.71 247.67 21.98 16.16 66,27 104.50 143.17 
FROG POMS coco secccccccceccs 20,679.0 939.80 234.90 20.55 13.40 58.45 92.40 132.30 
Brown Swiss ..... «sesesess 22,127.6 917.64 229.40 27.77 12.50 53.89 99.16 130.24 
French Canadian ..... 17,686.3 792.385 199.09 16.90 13.82 46.18 76.90 121.19 
BHOrthornsS 2.0000  coccccccee 22,478.8 903.63 225.90 22.30 16.05 66.96 105.81 120.09 
Polled JerSeyS  ...ssecsceess 14,468.8 772.12 193.02 22.28 9.72 39.89 71.99 121.03 
Dutch Belted ..... cscsceees 17,063.1 664.29 166.06 19.75 10.81 54.59 86.13 79.93 








BIG CREAMERY PROJECT. 


Company to Run a Large Plant at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 





According to the “Gazette’’ of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., a company has been organized 
to operate a large creamery plant at that 
point, similar in some respects to the 
factories at Lincoln, Neb., and Topeka, 
Kan., but instead of the skim stations 
farmers are to do their own skimming 
with hand separators which are to be 
furnished by the company on easy 
terms. 

The story of the new enterprise as told 
by the local paper is somewhat colored, 
but some interesting facts are given 
which we reprint. 

A number of prominent business men 
including Huston Wyeth, L. C. Hamil- 
ton, J. A. Walker, late of Marysville, 
Kan., and W. W. Marple, until quite re- 
cently of Lincoln, Neb., but formerly of 
Missouri, have reorganized the Blue Val- 
ley creamery. The company has a paid- 
up capital stock of $15,000, but this is 
likely to be increased largely within the 
next few months. 

“At present the company is doing busi- 
ness in a couple of buildings on South 
Eighth street, but next spring it expects 
to build a large factory of its own close 
to the Francis street depot, where it can 
avail itself of the great quantities of cold 
vapor manufactured by the Artesian Ice 
Company, but which now go to waste. 

“The daily output the first year will be 
one car load of the highest grade butter. 
Perhaps it will be easier of comprehen- 
sion to say that the concern will manu- 
facture daily 25,000 Ibs. That at the pres- 
ent wholesale price for the best butter 
would be a business of $5,000 daily or 
$30,000 a week. For the year it would be 
$1,560,000. 

“Manager J. A. Walker said yesterday 
that it was the expectation to induce 
farmers for 200 miles in every direction, 
except ‘vest and north, to send their 
cream to St. Joseph creamery. It will not 
be possible to go so far west and north 
on account of the competition from To- 
peka, Omaha and Lincoln. But there is 
practically no competition east or south, 
and it is believed that before a_ great 
many months more than 10,000 farmers 
will send their cream here regularly. The 
bill of each of these will average $50 a 
month. That means $500,000 a month or 
$6,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Walker says that for the present 
his company will not establish skimming 
stations, as the big creameries at Lincoln 
and Beatrice have done, but that skim- 
ming will be done by the farmers at their 
homes. To do this they will have to buy 
the hand skimmers, which the Blue Val- 
ley Company will sell on easy terms. 
“Experts, who have made the subject a | 
study, say that Missouri is naturally a} 
much better state for dairy purposes than 
Iowa, which receives from its butter alone | 
a sum in excess of $21,000,000 annually. 
Missouri, on the other hand, pays for 
butter $400,000 in excess of that which it 
produces. Grass, climate and water in 
Missouri are more favorable for the dairy 
cow than the same things in Iowa. ‘The 
possibilities of this branch of farming are | 
at last to be laid before the people in a 
systematic and scientific way, as the last 
legislature appropriated $40,000 for that 
sum. A dairy commissioner has also | 
been appointed who has his headquarters 
at Columbia in connection with the agri- 
cultural department of the Missouri Uni- 
versity. It will be his business to supply 
inquirers with all the data on the subject 
that may be desired. 

“Mr. Walker says that his concern now 


rangements with the farmers to ship | 
their cream to this city and before long 
the number will be trebled.”—New York 
Produce Review. 


THE DROUTH’S LESSON. 





the 
will 


The severe drouth from which 
whole country has been suffering, 


the dairyman who has had no silo, the 
advisability of building one in the near 
future, to meet such an emergency an- 
other time. While his object in building 


find it is the best friend he can tie to; 
that the silage he will store will make 
him more milk, and at a less cost in feed. 
He will learn to provide silage, not only 
for dry seasons, but for many months in 
the year; that it is the most economical 
way in which fodder can be stored; and 
that the health of his cows will be ma- 
terially improved by its use. His experi- 
ence will teach him that the grain feed, 
given in conjunction therewith is utilized 
to far better advantage, when fed with 
silage. By all means, let every dairyman 
who has not a silo, erect one without 
further delay.—Jersey Advocate. 


Among the early symptoms of illness 
are a loss of appetite and a drooping 
head. 


The most profitable dairy cow should 
not be any larger than is necessary to 
do her work and will not store up a lot 
of fat that is of no use to her owner. 





The dairy farmer needs no longer to 
be dependent wholly upon pasturage, and 
certainly he does not need to convert 
his weakened meadows into poor pas- 
tures. The.growing of succulent fodders 
and roots has been reduced to a science. 
The silo makes him independent, very 
largely, of climate and grass. 


HOOD FARM TOPICS, a 36-page pub- 
lication, will be sent by the C. J. Hood 
Company, Lowell, Mass., to any of our 
readers on receipt of name and. address 
on a postal card. The publication con- 
tains much information of value to farm- 
ers—werth many times what it costs them 
to get it. Note quotations from its col- 
umns in this issue of the RURAL 





WORLD. 


has seven men on the road making ar- |, 


have its beneficial results if it teaches | 


the same will be for that purpose, he will ; 


THE PAN-AMERICAN DAIRY. 





In my regular study of the Model Dairy 
at the Pan-American Exposition, I find 
many things to commend and some to 
regret, though the average is high and 
the results are likely to be quite generally 
satisfactory. The showing so far, though, 
is rather disappointing to the owners of 
the cows, I fancy, for there is too much 
sameness in results, week after week, to 
create any great degree of hilarity on the 
part of anybody. The leading herds shift 
first place from one to another, something 
as the baseball nines do, and then they 
shift back. There are individual excep- 
tions to this, as for instance the earning 
of the Guernsey cow, Mary Marshall, has 
been largest practically every week of 
the time. 

There is a claim that the decidedly low 
test shown in the average is due in a 
great degree to the excitement created 
by visitors and the general publicity of 
the place, for there were very few visitors 
at first and the percentage of butter fat 
does not run down as the season proceeds 
any more than would be expected, though 
the visitors are numerous now. 

The showing that must disappoint the 
owner of the only milking breed or breeds 
on earth (and there are still such people), 
is that there is so little to choose between 
the leading five herds. Of course, it may 
be said that this or that herd has been 
unfortunate in the selection, and this is 
sometimes true; still, such uniformity is 
hardly a matter of mere accident. The 
fact that there is a Polled Jersey, or two, 
that usually nets above $2 a week, while 
one is always down to about 70 cents, 
shows that the selection was faulty and 
this is the case with some of the other 
herds, the Dutch Belted especially, in 
which case it was found impossible to ob- 
tain five desirable cows that were fresh 
in milk, 

It looks, then, as though one thing that 
the test is going to show, about as clearly 
as anything, is that excellence does not 
all run to one breed or another, but rath- 
er to individual cows, without much re- 
gard to breed. On this account I am sor- 
ry that an effort was not made to obtain 
a herd of good native cows, such as were 
known to be large milkers, and see how 
they would rank with the rest. The point 
is whether it is best to buy expensive 
registered cows, or to develop something 
|that is profitable without the enormous 
outlay at the start. 

I am not trying to decry breeding or 
pedigree, but I am thinking of the aver- 
age farmer who either cannot buy thou- 
|sand-dollar cows or anything of the sort, 
lor he thinks he cannot, which really 
amounts to the same thing. The real dif- 
| ficulty with our common herds is that 
| they are regarded as common and are 
not given a chance, either by selection or 
| by handling and feed. 
Another point that must be looked into 
|is the amount of grain and other concen- 
| trated feed that the cows are getting. As 
|I look the record over from week to week, 
I find that the Model Dairy cows are all 
| eating more of this, reckoned by cost, 
| than they are of the rough feed. Some of 
| the authorities at the Model Dairy barn 
|}do not hesitate to say that it is a mis- 
| take to feed so heavily, for it is net earn- 
ing that is sought and not gross earning; 
| yet week after week we find that about 
| three-fifths, and sometimes quite a little 
more, of the cost, is for concentrated 
feed. Now everybody knows that farmers 
| would never feed in this way, no matter 
|what the apparent showing might be in 
| this test case. Their need is to turn 
rough feed into as much money as possi- 
ble and to avoid grain. The Polled Jer- 

seys are practically the only exceptions 
| to this rule. The last record I took showed 
that they had each eaten for a week 81 
cents worth of all feed, of which 36 cents, 
or a trifle over three-sevenths of the 
whole, was concentrated. None of the 
lothers come very near this mark; the 
|Shorthorns being nearest and the Jerseys 
being a trifle the heaviest grain feeders. 

It is an opinion at the barn that this 
style of feeding would shorten the useful- 
|ness of any cow more than is best, and 
that it is already telling on the herds, as 
is shown by their suffering so much from 
the heat of late.—John Chamberlin. 








WHY STRIPPINGS ARE RICH. 





Numerous explanations have been given 
of the reason why the “strippings’’ or 
that portion of the milk which is last 
drawn from the udder, is the richest in 
butter-fat. One of the most generally ac- 
cepted explanations is that the butter- 
fat, being of such a low specific gravity 
compared with the watery portion of the 
milk in which it floats, has a tendency to 
rise to the upper portions of the udder, 
just as it does when the milk is set for 
cream-raising. When the cream so rises, 
it naturally follows that it will be the 
last to come away in the operation of 
milking. 

That there is a very marked difference 
in the quality of milk first drawn from 
the cow, compared with that which comes 
away towards the finish, was clearly 
shown by an experiment carried out some 
time ago by a well-known dairy expert. 
He found that, while the average percent- 
age of butter-fat in the first half pint of 
milk withdrawn from a cow worked out 
‘to only 1.32 per cent., the butter-fat in 
the strippings or the last half pint, 
amounted to over 9 per cent. There was 
hardly any difference in the percentage 
of the other solids present in the last 
drawn compared with the first drawn 
milk.—Hood Farm Topics. 





A good butter or cheesemaker necessar- 
ily possesses an educated nose, which he 
is not afraid to use on any and all oc- 
easions. Often times the quality of the 
manufatured product hinges on the most 
subtle changes, which the skilled maker, 
ever on the alert to detect by the ol- 
factory sense, is enabled to guide in the 
right direction. 





istill standing. They said it was. 


SUSTAIN THE MILK FLOW. 





It is nothing more than what we have 
been doing for the past five years in ou- 
dairy by feeding the milk to veal calves, 
says J. M. P. in “Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
We tried feeding pigs, but pigs are too 
small at the start and cost too much, 
while one can buy young calves at from 
50 cents to $1.50, according to size and 
scarcity. Our method of feeding the 
calves is taking a calf at three days old 
and mixing whole milk with the skim 
milk, gradually tapering off the whole 
milk, substituting jelly, made by soaking 
oil meal for 12 hours in water and adding 
a little to each calf’s mess. 

I think the first three weeks is the most 
critical time in rearing the calf, as it is 
in this period getting used to the change, 
and great care must be exercised in hav- 
ing the milk at the right temperature 
and balanced so to imitate whole milk 
as near as possible. Skim milk, I mean 
separator skimmed, is a one sided ra- 
tion, contains the casein, sugar, etc., but 
no fat, therefore good judgment is re- 
quired in taking away the whole milk 
and adding the right quantity of the 
jelly. 

After the calf has a little age we give 
or feed more fat in proprortion to the 
skim milk than the same amount of whole 
milk contains. We have our calves so 
arranged that they can eat hay, and as 
soon as they will begin to ruminate we 
commence to feed dry corn meal. We 
place the meal in a smooth, shallow, 
flat bottomed trough in a _ convenient 
place, and let them lick it up, feeding 
the meal as soon as they drink their milk 
and jelly. Also give them a noon feed of 
the cornmeal. 

Many failures have been made by those 
who have tried to fatten veal calves on 
skim milk, with oatmeal or cornmeal, 
but I think that they could all be traced 
to irregular, careless, injudicious feeding 
and care. In order to make a success 
one must exercise good judgment and 
keep close watch. If the calf shows any 
sign of bowel trouble, see that the pail 
is thoroughly scalded and clean, that the 
milk is at the right temperature and right 
quantity, and take off a little of the jel- 
ly. Have had more trouble in the winter 
than in the summer, on account of it be- 
ing harder to maintain milk at the right 
degree of heat, especially in teaching a 
young calf to drink, as they keep the 
milk stirred up more, and almost before 
you know it the milk is cold and trou- 
ble begins unless you warm it. 

However, one may be as careful as 
possible and yet meet with more or less 
failure; something unforeseen occurs, 
just the same in feeding calves as in ev- 
erything else. My father always told 
me when I was a boy at home, and I 
think hoeing corn, that ‘‘what was worth 
doing at all was worth doing well.’’ Take 
time to do a piece of work, so that when 
it is done it is done right. 

Think; study the farm papers. Keep 
in close touch with the best farmers; se- 
lect the best farmer and dairyman in the 
community as a pattern and then excel 
him. Get a reputation for the best eggs 
and butter by making it,the best or the 
market, and if you can’t get the best 
price make up your mind that some one 
is making an article superior to yours. 
Remember that the best always sells 
readily, while the poorest is a drug that 
nobody wants. 





BILL NYE AS A DAIRYMAN. 





When I was young and used to ream 
around over the country, gather water- 
melons in the light of the moon, I used 
to think I could milk anybody’s ccw, 
but I don’t think so now. I do not milk 
the cow unless the sign is right, and it 
hasn’t been right for a good many years. 
The last cow I tried to milk was a 
common cow, born in obscurity, kind of 
a self-made cow. I remember her brow 
was low, but she wore her tail high and 
she was haughty, oh, so haughty. 

I made a commonplace remark to her. 
One that is used in the very best society, 


one that need not give offense. I said 
“So”’—and she “Soed.”” Then I told her 
to “Hist’—and she “Histed.” But I 


thought she overdid it. 
expression in it. 

Just then I heard something crash 
through the window of the barn and ‘all 
with a thud, sickening thud, on the vut- 
side. 

The neighbors came to see what it was 
that caused the noise. They found that 
I had done it in getting through the win- 
dow. 

I asked the neighbors if the barn was 
Then 
I asked them if the cow was injured 
much. They said she seemed quite ro- 
bust. Then I requested them to go in 
and calm the cow a little, and see if 
they could get my plug hat off her horns. 

I am buying all my milk now of a milk 
man. I select a gentle milk man, who will 
not kick, and feel as though I can trust 
him. Then, if he feels as though he can 
trust me it’s all right.—Bill Nye. 


She put too much 


THE LITTLE THINGS OF DAIRYING. 





If experience in dairying does not inake 
a man or woman wise, it counts for but 
little. We often see cases where people 
grow gray in the care of cows and real- 
ize only meager profits from the busi- 
ness. This is because years ago they de- 
cided that they had mastered all thers 
was to be known relative to dairying, and 
have since never tried to get out of th: 
rut, writes Dr. Geo. E. Newell in the 
“Farmers’ Advocate.” 

The most conscientious attention to de- 
tail work in the care of cows, care of 
milk, and the routine of labor required 
in butter and cheese making js necessary 
to success in all of these branches. 

Don't think that “keeping up appear- 
ances”’ in these matters is going to do, 
but go to the bottom and be thorough, 
or your profit account will prove sadly 
deficient. 

To accentuate what I mean, the milk 
that shows a sediment in the bottom of 
the can never came from a farm where 
cleanly dairy methods were practiced; 
the butter that leaks milk never passed 
through the hands of an adept at the art, 
and gaseous cheese is a stranger to a 
skillful maker. 

The dairyman or dairywomen who, in 
a quiet unostentatious manner pursues 
the even tenor of his or her way, and 
without flurry or bluster observes all the 
little niceties essential to producing a 
perfect sroduct, will win “hands down” 
in the race for merit. 

It is not mere sentiment that calls for 
washing and scalding a milk pail or pan 
until its every crack is absolutely sterile, 
but, to the ever wise a certain practical 
object is in view, namely, a top price to 
be secured for future butter, the crude 
material of which must pass through that 
utensil. 





Again, it should be as much for practi- 
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cal reasons as for sentimental ones that 
the cows are not over-heated prior to 
milking, and that they have their thirst 
anticipated by constant access to pure 
water. The humane treatment of milch 
eattle wisely directed is always essential 
to the most profitable results. 

No dairyman can practice cruejty to 
animals and expect to obtain a decent 
price for his milk or butter. This is an 
inexorable law promulgated by nature. 
The little things of dairying must be 
observed from day to day, and minute 
to minute, to insure success, 


THE COW’S COMFORT. 


—— 


The cow owner who, in dealing with his 
cows, either in feeding or milking, con- 
sults his own comfort and convenience 
in preference to that of his cows, will 
never make a first-class dairyman. The 
comfort of the cows must come first; 
the attendant’s convenience may come 
second. It will always pay to consult the 
cow, and, as far as she can, allow her 
to decide as to the size and make-up of 
her ration, as well as when she shell eat 
it—before, during or after milking. It is 
true that the cow cannot talk with her 
tongue, but she is mistress of a very 
expressive sign language which every 
dairyman should learn in order that he 
may understand her likes and needs, and 
cater to them.—Jersey Bulletin. 


THE MODERN DAIRY COW. 





We find this resume of the resulls of 
the Chicago World’s Fair Dairy tests in 
an address at a dairy meeting in Maine, 
by Mr. Valancey E. Fuller, as illustrat- 
ing the Jersey's position as the leading 
dairy cow: 

1. She comes into profit at two years 
old, and is a profitable producer to a 
ripe old age. 


2. Her tenacity in milking, and con 
sequently in butter-making, is a iixed 
characteristic, established beyond all 
doubt. 


8. As an all-around year’s milker, on 
an economical consumption of food, no 
breed can approach her. 


4. Her milk contains a greater quan- 
tity of woutter per hundred pounds than 
any other breed. 

5. Her milk contains a greater quan- 
tity of cheese per hundred pounds than 
any other breed. 

6. The quality of butter and cheese is 


of the very best. 

7. She can assimilate and profitably 
take care of her food to better advantage 
than any other breed. 

All of these facts have been esiab- 
lished by numerous, lengthy and exhaus- 
tive tests. It but remained for the 
World’s Fair dairy test, the greatest 
which has ever taken place in the world, 
to emphasize these facts, and to ecn- 
trench her in the unassailable position as 
the greatest of all dairy cows. 

In these tests the following are the 
quantities of milk, cheese and butter 
given by these breeds contending: 


Milk: Jerseys, 105,131 pounds; Guern- 
eeys, 90,054 pounds; Shorthorns, 98,097 
pounds, 

Cheese for 15 days: Jerseys, 1,452 
pounds; Guernseys, 1,131 pounds; Short- 
horns, 1,078 pounds. 

Butter: Jerseys, 6,117 pounds; Guern- 
seys, 4,90 pounds; Shorthorns, 4,279 
pounds. 


The quality was of the best, and the 
cost per pound in cheese and butter was 
in favor of the Jerseys. 


YOUNEEDABULL? 
If so, look up B. C. Settles’ advertise- 
ment of Jersey bulls for sale. It is on 
this page. Mr. Settles has stock of the 
highest breeding and testing, and those 
of our readers who are ambitious to im- 
prove their dairy stock cannot accomp- 
lish this to better advantage than by get- 
ting a bull from his herd. It is not 
worth while for us to argue with RURAL 
WORLD readers as to the importance of 
having the right sort of a bull when 
improvement is desired—that is conceded 
by all—the question is simply, where to 
get the right sort at the least cost? Write 
to Mr. Settles and see if he can’t readily 
convince you that he has what you 








want. We think he has. 


Oh, yes, we can have a dual purpose 
cow all right and one that will be quite 
a good milker and afterwards make 
good beef. But here is what we cannot 
have, to-wit, the very best for milk and 
beef in the same animal. A cow cannot 
make milk and beef, both from the same 
food, and do both in the best possible 
manner. Really, all that is meant by @ 
dual purpose cow is one that will milk. 
pretty well and make pretty good beef 
also.—Farm and Ranch. 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








One asks, Would you recommend plant- 
ing Lawver ‘apples for commercial pur- 
poses? No, i would not take a ten-acre 
orchard of this variety as a gift. On my 
grounds it is a poor bearer. The fruit 
is imperfect and it doesn’t keep any bet- 
ter than the Ben Davis, and when kept is 
about as poor in quality as can be. 

Would you still advise planting largely 
of the Ben Davis? is asked. 

I am a little cautious in answering this 
question, since coming here to Buffalo. I 
find that nearly every one considers it 
poor in quality. Now, whether its beauty 
and keepirig qualities will still give it a 
hold on the masses or not I am not ready 
to predict. I would plant about one- 
fourth of an orchard with Missouri pip- 
pins. This is a favorite and would have 
a place in an orchard of mine. Jonathan, 
Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig and York 
Imperial would constitute my best. 

FRUITS AT BUFFALO.—Among the 
noted ones are the Oregon prunes, the 
Pond in particular. They measure 8% 
inches in circumference and three of 
them weigh a pound. They grew in a 
back yard in Patton, Ore., and were given 
no care. One peach in a jar from Cali- 
fornia, weighing 1% Rounds and measur- 
ing 17% inches in circumference, attracts 
much attention. It is a Susquehanna; 
the original tree. grew in a garden in 
Harrisburg, Pa. “When I saw it many 
years ago, it was nearly a foot in diam- 
eter at the base. If it bore as well as the 
Elberta does it would be a more valua- 
ble peach in the estimation of many. 

STRAWBERRY BEDS.— Subscribers 
are asking what to do with them. Some 
report that the old plants are all dead 
and the younger ones nearly so. My plan- 
tations are in a similar condition, and 
will most likely be plowed under the com- 
ing fall and a new set of plants got from 
a section where it rained this summer. 
Blacknall of North Carolina, whose ad- 
vertisement has been in the RURAL 
WORLD, grows plants so extensively 
that he sells them cheaply. All the plants 


I have got from him were good. I ex- 
pect to get thousands of plants next 
spring. 


RASPBERRY PLANTS.—There may be 
plenty of these if the fall proves a little 
wet. Here around Buffalo everything is 
fresh and green, there having been suffi- 
cient rain. The beds of flowers of all va- 
rieties are in splendid condition. Beds 
of cannas, 50 feet square, are all aglow 
with different colors. There are collec- 
tions of coleus that are dazzling in their 
variegated foliage. There are gladioluses 
in clumps by the thousands, all fresh as 
lilies just out of the water. An interest- 
ing tree is the cocoanut palm, 25 feet 
high, with fruit on the ground and clus- 
ters on the tree. A century plant in 
bloom is also a curiosity. The display of 
fruit is grand. Oregon, New York, IIli- 
nois,. Michigan, Nebraska, Virginia and 
Canada all have splendid collections. 
Florida, with California, shows us what 
the sunny south can do. My time is taken 
up too much in the Missouri Department 
of Horticuiture to see many of the sights. 
Duty and business before pleasure, is my 
motto, SAMUEL MILLER. 
Misscuri Horticultural Exhibit, Pan- 

American, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD.” 
HOW TO MAKE CIDER. 





Ripe, clean appies should be used. The 
apples should be cut in two, so that if 
there are any worms they can be cut out. 
The later cider is made, other things be- 
ing equal, the better it will keep. Apples 
to make good cider should be hard and 
sound, have a rich juice and a somewhat 
acid flavor. The fresh made cider should 
be placed in one or more open headed 
cusks, set upright, with faucets a few 
inches from the bottom, through which 
the cider can be racked off. Let it stand 
about eight hours for the scum to rise 
to the top, when it should be skimmed 
off. 

If about a pint of strong wood ashes 
and the same of lime are put in the bar- 
rel, it will cause the pomace to rise to 
the top better. A deposit of fine pomace 
will settle to the bottom, below the fau- 
cets. Care should be taken when draw- 
ing or Gipping the cider not to disturb 
these settlings in the bottom of the 
casks. The cider should then be stored 
ih as cool a place as possible and tightly 
bunged. Cider will keep sweet longer in 
oil barrels than in any others, as the oil 
which comes out forms an air-tight coat 
on top of the cider in the barrels. Most 
people prefer whisky and alcohol barrels 
for cider. 

TO KEEP CIDER SWEET.—Several 
years ago we added one ounce of salicylic 
acid to 35 gallons of juice. It kept the 
cider from fermenting, but gave it an un- 
pleasant taste, and it could never be used 
to make vinegar. We have never been 
able to make good vinegar from cider 
that we kept from fermenting by using 
chemicals. Cider can be kept from fer- 
menting by adding one pint of grated 
horseradish to 35 gallons. Shake well and 
add about one pint of mustard seed to 
this ‘quantity of cider. Sulphate of lime 
will also keep cider sweet. Cider can be 
kept sweet for years by putting it up in 
cans, as in canning fruit. Let fresh- 
made cider stand until settled, then rack 
or dip it off from the dregs. Boil and 
skim until thoroughly clarified, while hot 
put into bottles or jugs, filling them as 
full as possible and corking tight, but do 
not seal; set in a dark, cool place. This 
cider will get better than when first made 
fresh. 

‘CHAMPAGNE CIDER.—Let cider part- 
ly ferment, then rack off into bottles. 
Put in about four raisins and as many 
cloves. Cork tightly and put in a cool 
cellar. 

If cider is reduced about one-half or 
less by boiling, it will keep fairly sweet, 
but will have the alcoholic effect. Cider 
will keep best when made late in the 
season in clear, cold weather. Early 
made cider from immature fruit may an- 
swer for a few days and then be used for 
vinegar: All packages should be full, 
tightly corked and put in the coolest 
place. If a package is opened on a warm 
day it will ferment and soon have the 
alcoholic effect. 

_ Good cider can be made and sold by 
fruit growers for 6 to 8 cents per gallon. 
The demand is growing for a sweet, un- 
fermented beverage that retains the nat- 
ural flavor of the fruit; such a drink is 
beneficial to health. Cider can be made 
and kept so sweet and free from injurious 
alcoholic effects that no prohibition law 
will affect it. 

If people knew the vulue of good apple 
cider and pure vinegar more would be 
used for medical purposes. Never wil! I 


forget that hard cider, nearly vinegar, 
cured me of chills and fever which had 
lasted for 14 months. Other remedies had 
failed. Nothing is better in case of small- 
pox than apple vinegar and a little soda 
added. Apple vinegar will, in many cases, 
reduce surplus flesh. But it should be re- 
membered that vinegar made from drugs 
is injurious and poisonous if used for the 
above ailments. 

Did you ever notice that when fruit 
was scarce there was a greater tendency 
to alcoholic stimulants? There is a nat- 
ural craving in the human for the juice 
of fruits, and if it is not supplied in its 
natural form, it is demanded in the fer- 
mented form. 

All packages containing beverages 
should be labeled so one can know what 
the contents are made of and who made 
them, and thus protect pure wines and 
vinegar. If people knew the value of 
pure blackberry wine for deranged bow- 
els, it would be kept in families for time 
of need. Green, rotten, wormy fruit, that 
is hardly fit for hogs, will not make good 
cider. Cider mills should be managed 
in a clean manner. JACOB FAITH. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 


MAKING NEW FRUITS AND FLOW: 
ERS. 





Professor L. H. Bailey writes in “The 
World's Work” of the remarkable work 
of Luther Burbank, who makes new 
fruits and flowers by a marvelous knack 
of cross-breeding furthered by long and 
careful experience. 

“Mr. Burbank,” says Professor Bailey, 
“no longer makes any serious effort to 
keep a written record of his crosses. He 
remembers the parentage. In many cases 


he applies the pollen of two or more 
kinds of plants to one flower. He does 
not know which pollen will ‘take.’ Neith- 


er does he always remove the stamens 
from the crossed flowers, as we are al- 
ways advised to do in order that the 
plant may not be self-pollinated. In prac- 
tice he finds that this precaution is us- 
ually unnecessary, for the pistil is likely 
to refuse pollen from the’same ‘tower. 
When the seedlings come up, he can tell 
what the cross was; or if he cannot, it 
matters little, for he is not making his 
experiments primarily for the purpose of 
accumulating scientific records, but in or- 
der to obtain definite results in new va- 





AT THE IOWA 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Horti- 


visitors were greatly and agreeably sur- 
prised, for it was generally thought that 
the long dry season had cut short all 
growing crops throughout the state, and 
that fruit and flowers would be of sms" 
consideration at the fair. But just think 
of this large hall being filled and packed 
to all available space with the choicest 
fruit and beautiful and rare plants and 
flowers. 

secure varieties of fruit that will with- 

The trend of Iowa fruit growers is 
stand extreme cold winters. Therefore, 
the Russian types, crossed with Amer- 
ican varieties, have found more or less 
favor on this account. The American 
type of plum is in the lead. 

The Desota, Wyant, Wolf, Minor and 
Weaver stand rather prominent with 
commercial growers. Though at the State 
Fair there were many plates of Gold, 
Burbank, Abundance and other varieties 
of the Japanese plum, and three speci- 
mens of the Lombard type that was up, 
or about up, to the standard in size, color 
and flavor. The Damson is as productive 
and hardy here as any place that I have 
known it. 

The Iowa Experiment Station and State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, with 
Professor Price and his two assistants, 
Professors Erwin and Little, made a 
large exhibit of fruit, including many 
seedling apples and plums, the result of 
work at the station. Most of these seed- 
lings seem to develop merit in hardiness 
and productiveness and are of fair to 
good quality. 

B. A. Mathews of Knoxville, Iowa, 
showed 53 plates of pears that would have 
done credit to a country that makes 
broader claims to pear growing than does 
Iowa. Space and time forbid a more de- 
tailed report. Though in justice this frul: 
show should have a two-column write- 
up. The State of Iowa gives proof that 
fruit can be and is grown here with good 
success and profit by the zealous up-to- 
date horticulturist. The present genera- 
tion will live to realize some of the won- 
derful possibilities of Iowa in fruit pro- 
duction. Scientific horticulture is fast 
reaching out and planting and replanting, 
and the best methods and systems in or- 
charding are being adopted; better, 
broader and more extended facilities are 
being developed to bring the consumer 
and grower closer together by quicker 
and cheaper transportation. 

Polk Co., Iowa. 8. H. LINTON. 


KANSAS APPLE CROP. 

Leavenworth, Kan., August 31.—A. 
Smith, a noted apple packer, known in 
Kansas as “Apple Smith,” arrived in 
Leavenworth to-day to arrange for pack- 
ing apples on an extensive scale. Mr. 
Smith first started packing apples 
in Leavenworth county for shipment 
24 years ago. He has packed apples in 
eastern Kansas every season since except 
five, when the crop was too light to do 
so. Mr. Smith spends the summer 
months investigating the apple prospects 
throughout the country, and there are 
few men better posted on the fruit crop, 
and, incidentally, the best points to ship 
apples to for marketing. 

“Leavenworth county farmers will get 
a good price for apples this fall,’ was 
the opening remark of Mr. Smith when 
asked about the apple conditions. ‘The 
crop is light all over the country. There 
will not be many apples in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio or any of the East- 
ern states. The crop is poor in Tennes- 
see and throughout the South. Apples 
and all kinds of fruit suffered from the 
hot, dry weather. Eastern Kansas suf- 
fered less than most places, and the ap- 
ple crop here will be about 30 per cent. 
The young trees seem to be doing well, 
and Kansas orchards promise to yield a 
fine quality. 

“IT noticed an Ohio apple buyer here on 
my arrival to-day. Other  representa- 
tives for Eastern fruit firms will be in, 
and the price will be much higher thar 
usual. The early apples will nearly ali 
be shipped to Northern points.” 





EAT MORE FRUIT. 





If people ate more fruit they would 
take less medicine and have much better 
health. There is an old saying that fruit 
is gold in the morning and lead at night, 
Says an exchange. As a matter of fact, 
it may be gold at both times, but then it 
should be eaten on an empty stomach 
and not as a dessert, when the appetite 
is satisfied and digestion is already suffi- 
ciently taxes, says ‘‘North American Hor- 
ticulturist.”” Fruit taken in the morning 
before the fast of the night has been 
broken is very refreshing and it serves as 
a stimulus to the digestive organs. A ripe 
apple or an orange may be taken at this 
time with good effect. Fruit,’to be really 
good as an article of diet, should be ripe, 
sound and in every way of good quality, 
and, if possible, should be eaten raw. In- 
stead of eating a plate of ham and eggs 
and bacon for breakfast, most people 
would do far better if they took some 
grapes, pears or apples—fresh fruit as 
long as it is to be had, and after that 
they will fall back on stewed prunes, 
figs, etc. If only fruit of some sort 
formed an important item in their break- 
fast, women would feel brighter and 
stronger, and would have far better com- 
plexions than is the rule at present. 


Pear trees require food in order to 
raise large luscious fruit. Manure them 
freely. 








STATE FAIR. 
| dence in his conclusions as to parentage; 


fand many times he makes crosses with 
cultural building of the Iowa State Fair | every scientific precaution. I must con- 


is well located and amply equipped with |ress 1 was skeptical as to the existence 
all facilities necessary for a grand exhi-|o¢ the ‘plum-cot,’ or the cross between 
bition of fruit and flowers. When on Mon- | the plum and apricot; but now that I 
day morning, August 23, the doors of this | have seen many of the trees in bearing I 
hall were opened, both the managers and | am fully convinced that he has produced 


rieties. Yet, so careful and acute are his 
judgments that one places great confi- 


plum-apricot hybrids. The marks of 
| plums and apricots are too apparent in 
lthe fruits and trees to be doubted. Per- 
|haps the plums have received a greater 
|share of Mr. Burbank’s attention than 
jany other kind of plant. New plums are 
|growing on his place literally in thou- 
sands. A number of them have been in- 
troduced. The most striking thing in 
these plums is the stoneless prune, not 
yet perfected. He has great numbers of 
trees of them. Many of these trees are 
now in bearing. I have examined this 
fruit from tree after tree. All the fruits 
were perfectly stoneless, although the 
small meat or kernel still remains. 
These pitiless prunes are of many sizes 
and qualities. Much yet remains to be 
done for them, but the fact that the pits 
have been bred out is most encouraging.” 





PACKING APPLES IN THE RIGHT 
WAY. 





In packing apples one of the first things 
to be considered is the boxes. These 
should be neat and clean and should con- 
sist of six pieces only, including cover. 
They should be free from splits and knot 
holes and should be securely nailed with 
five-penny or six-penny nails. If the 
nails are driven in a slanting direction 
they will hold better. If one has many 
apples and wishes to pack for immediate 
shipment, a large packing table with a 
rim a few inches high should be placed 
in a convenient place in the orchard. This 
table should be covered with one or two 
thicknesses of cloth. The apples should 
be carefully picked and emptied upon 
this table, then placed in the boxes one 
by one by persons of good judgment and 
experience in the business, if they can be 
had. It takes more time and costs more 
to pack apples properly than to pick and 
bring them to the packing table, writes 
H. Parkhurst in the “Denver Field and 
Farm.” 

With apples as small as the Whitney, 
I would simply face the boxes with one 
or two layers at most, then put them in 
promiscuously, being careful to keep out 
all leaves and inferior fruit. To pack 
very small apples all one way is too 
much work and would not pay. Some va- 
rieties like the Wealthy vary greatly in 
size. About the best we can do is to 
grade them into two sizes, leaving out 
those that are too small and green. Then 
pack them carefully all one way, either 
stems down or on their edges. By doing 
this we can pack them closer, can get a 
few more in a box, they will carry to 
market better and when opened will look 
prettier and of course be more fragrant 
and taste better In packing apples as 
large as the Alexander it is difficult to 
avoid getting the boxes too full or not 
quite full enough. Here comes ina chance 
for the full sweep of genius, skill and 
science. 

In packing very large apples we some- 
times put in a few small ones to wedge 
them in place and to stop the holes, but I 
understand that some dealers object to a 
single small apple in a box of large ones. 
Of course if they prefer holes to small 
apples, the fruit grower will feel in duty 
bound to send the holes along. In filling 
boxes we want to put in, as far as we 
ean, as much quantity, quality, beauty 
and fragrance as the boxes will hold, even 
though we may run some risk of offend- 
ing our customers by so doing. I believe 
it would be well to wrap varieties as ten- 
der as the Yellow Transparent. When 
ready to nail on the covers it would be 
well to have a large block of wood six- 
teen inches high and on this nail two 
narrow strips of inch board just far 
enough apart for the two ends of the 
apple box to rest upon. If the box is a 
little more than full, as it should be, 
when the cover is nailed on it will give 
the two sides of the box a chance to 
spring instead of one, and will therefore 
lessen the pressure on the fruit. 

It would not be a bad idea to stamp the 
side of the box that is faced with the 
word, “Face.’’ The name of the variety 
should be stamped on one end, and when 
a@ grower sends apples to market tnat 
ought to take first premium at a fair, he 
will be very foolish if he is too modest to 
stamp his own name and address on one 
end of the box also. The covers nailed 
on, the boxes should be stood on end, 
then placed on end in the wagons that 
carry them to the station, and if the 
road is a little rough, a little hay placed 
between the rows of boxes will prevent 
them knocking together and bruising the 
fruit. They should be stood on end at 
the station and in the car, and should re- 
main on end until they reach the dealer. 


APPLE BUYERS AvTIVE. 


Batchtown, Ill., August 31.—Yesterday 
was a lively day among the apple buyers 
of this section of Calhoun county. 8. E. 
Twitchell, who resides three miles east 
of Batchtown, sold his orchard to a Chi- 
cago company for $2,500. These apples 
grow on about fifteen acres of a farm 
comprising 80 acres, for which Mr. 
Twitchell paid a few years ago $2,200. His 
fifteen acres of orchard have netted him 
this year $166.66. 

On the same day Dominick Zigrang sold 
his orchard for $1,000, H. H. Jones his 
two acres for $450, and Wm. Castleton 





these deals the price paid is net, the 
owner of the trees having ho expense to 
meet whatever, and the purchaser pick- 
ing, barreling, hauling ahd shipping the 
apples. 








one of his small ones for $600. In each of 
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Users of 
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our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
farmers— upon 

their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer's library to 
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Send your name and ad- 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
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MECHANICAL METHODS OF FIGHT- 
ING INSECTS. 


The injuries of insects may frequently 
be prevented by simple mechanical meth- 
ods without the use of insecticides, says 
Prof. C. M. Weed. Some pests which 
cannot be controlled by insecticides can 
be destroyed by these methods, the sim- 
plest of which is to pick them off by hand 
and kill them. Large caterpillars, like 
the tomato worm and other sphinxes, are 
easily found because of the foliage de- 
voured. The tent caterpillar and orchard 
web worm are also readily picked off 
when the insects are young and their 
nests small. It is sometimes practicable 
to catch injurious insects by means of a 
gauze net, which is simply a bag at- 
tached to a ring on the end of a handle. 
It has been recommended for use on large 
cabbage plantations in catching the early 
cabbage butterflies. Another device is a 
stiff square of cardboard smeared with 
tar, to catch the leaf hoppers affecting 
grapevines, the cards being waved 
through the air in which the insects are 
flying. The hopper-dozer is another, used 
in catching grasshoppers and other mead- 
ow pests. 

Insects affecting the fruit or foliage of 
trees may sometimes be brought to the 
ground by sudden jars of the trunk and 
larger branches, and then killed. One of 
the commonest methods is to spread be- 
neath the tree sheets of cloth, either 
loose on the ground or stretched upon a 
frame. The plum curculio is most com- 
monly fought in this way. Many insects 
fly to light. Advantage is taken of this 
to destroy moths or other insects. This 
may be done by lighting bonfires or plac- 
ing a lantern over a tub of water. 

Insects are trapped in many ways. Cut- 
worms and squash bugs will congregate 
under chips or small boards placed in in- 
fested fields, and are then easly killed. 
Codling moth larvae may be caught un- 
der bands placed loosely around the tree 
trunk. Chinch bugs and army worms 
may sometimes be caught in holes or 
ditches dug in their paths. The former 
may also be prevented from crossing into 
fields by the use of tar spread in a line, 
which the insects cannot cross. Tarred 
paper may also be put around trees to 
prevent the ascent of pests like the cank- 
er worm. In the case of certain crops, 
such as cranberries, it is possible to pre- 
vent insect injury by flooding the field. 





PRUNING FOR FIRE-BLIGHT, 





When apple trees, late in the season, 
show a number of twigs browned and 
withered in leaf and wood, the cause is 
generally fire-blight. This trouble at- 
tacks pears also, and I think I have seen 
well-defined cases of it on quince trees, 
writes J. L. Van Arsdale in the “N. ¥. 
Farmer.” 

The remedy is pruning out the infested 
parts. This is not easy work on very 
large trees, and such trees are generally 
left to suffer from this pest and to spread 
it to other trees. 

The season seems to have considerable 
influence on this pest. It will appear in 
sections and do considerable damage in 
the way of killing twigs and spurs, thus 
deforming the trees and checking their 
growth, and it will disappear suddenly 
and not be seen again for years. 

The cut-off twigs, leaves and spurs 
should be burned. This will prevent re- 
production of the pest. The pruning of 
the infested trees should be insisted on, 
no matter what the size of the trees may 
be. While this blight may not kill the 
trees, it certainly spoils their looks and 
reduces their fruit-bearing capacity. 


THE RENEWAL OF A STRAIN 

Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 
tens of. thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is 
a mental and physical strain to all except 
the most rugged. The little girl that a 
few days ago had roses in her cheeks, 
and the little boy whose lips were then 
so red you would have insisted that they 
had been “kissed by strawberries,”’ have 
already lost something of the appearance 
of health. Now is a time when many 
children should be given a tonic, which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we 
know of no other so highly to be recom- 
mended as Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 
strengthens the nerves, perfects digestion 
and assimilation, and aids mental devel- 
opment by building up the whole system. 





A HOWELL CO. FRUIT GROWER. 





R. G. Smith, of West Plains, Mo., who 
has lived in the Ozarks 59 years, says the 
late drouth was the worst early drouth 
ever experienced here. Bad as it was 
he made good money on his strawberries. 
From two acres he shipped 288 crates, 
receiving from commission men all the 
way from $1.10 to $2.21 per crate, total 
net receipts, $158.10—this after taking out 
all expenses, including $10 for hauling. 
Crescent and Michels paid best. He has 
a lot of apples and peach trees in nurs- 
ery two years old, 


Prof. W. T. Green reports that after 
careful investigation and trial no harm 
comes to stock which is permitted to run 
in sprayed orchards, except in the case 
of chickens, which are sometimes pois- 
oned. 


Neither the Australian nor the South 
African fresh fruit competes seriously 
in European markets with any Ameri- 
can fruits, except refrigerated pears and 
apples, but on these there is likely to be 
sharp competition in the future.—W. A. 
Taylor. ; rN 
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The Apiary 


BEES AND HONEY. 








At this season of the year the bees are 
apt to get very irritable, as the honey 
flow is light and they are producing no 
more than they need for daily subsistence, 
unless some special provision has been 
made for them, such as sowing buck- 
wheat, sweet clover or other nectar-pro- 
ducing plants, says the “American Cul- 
tivator.”” But they need little care, as 
they probably can feed themselves well, 
and they will need no more than they can 
procure until the latter part of Septem- 
ber or in October, and they will do for 
themselves very well even then, if there 
is abundance of golden rod to work on. 
But begin to feed early enough to keep 
the queen laying, and get out brood 
enough in October to have a strong col- 
ony, with plenty of stores to begin the 
winter with. While we have said that 
a colony should have 30 pounds of honey 
in the hive at the beginning of winter, we 
think. it would be safer to leave a large 
colony more, even up to 40 pounds. 

As there will not be much more honey 
to store in the supers this fall, it will be 
well to remove them and save up all the 
unfinished sections to use for bee feeding 
next spring. Then inspect the hives, and 
if there were any late swarms or any 
that seem to be but small colonies, be- 
gin to try to build them up for winter. 
The easiest and often the best way to do 
this will be to unite two such swarms 
in one, though many would prefer to add 
a frame of brood comb from a strong 
colony to the weak one, putting an empty 
frame in the center of the old colony, 
and even feed them a little if they need 
it, to make up the full number of colonies. 


FEEDING BEES EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 





Extracted honey is usually worth in 
market about half the price of comb 
honey. That is, it sells for about half, 
owing to the demand for the two articles, 
In extracting honey from the bees we 
ordinarily get about double the amount 
of pounds of honey, but the price being 
but one-half of that of comb, it is no 
more profitable. It has been supposed 
that by extracting all the honey, which 
would give us double the amount, that 
it would be a paying scheme to feed it 
back to the bees and have them store it 
in the section boxes in the form of comb 
honey. A few trials in this direction 
readily proved the contrary, says the 
“Farm, Field and Fireside.”’ 

Numerous tests thus made in feeding 
back extracted honey have been attended 
with loss, as the number of pounds of 
comb honey produced was less than one- 
third, and in some cases no honey at all 
was stored in the surplus boxes, but all 
consumed in the brood chamber by the 
bees. In case of a lot of surplus boxes 
near completion at the close of the honey 
season, it would pay to enable the bees 
to finish the boxes thus near comple- 
tion, but further than this it is a loss to 
feed extracted honey thinking to have it 
stored into comb honey by the bees. 

On the same principle it will not pay 
to feed sugar to bees thinking to thus 
produce adulterated honey. No one can 
do it at a profit, and hence it is not done. 
No one should have the least hesitation 
in arriving at the conclusion of the purity 
of comb honey, for honey in the comb is 
absolute proof of the purity of it. Ex- 
tracted honey may be adulterated with 
cheap glucose at a profit, and in seme 
cases has been, but no other article of 
sugar can be used at a profit for the sole 
purpose of placing it on sale to compete 
with the price of pure honey. Feeding 
sugar to bees for the colony’s own con- 
sumption when they are scarce of stores, 
thus keeping them strong in numbers and 
in good condition generally, is followed 
with good profits, but this kind of feed- 
ing is quite different. 


WHAT TO DO WITH LATE SWARMS. 





Late swarms are both unwelcome and 
unprofitable to the beekeeper. They can- 
not always be avoided, especially in lo- 
ealities where the autumn honey flows 
are abundant from such flowers as golden 





TURKISH RED SEED WHEAT. 


Whv not add to the certainty of growing a good crop of winter wheat by sowing our ‘*Turkish 
Red”? that always produces a good crop wherever winter wheat canbe grown. It is iron clad and the 
hardiest wheat in existence: has proven of strongest vitality, given the biggest vield and best wheat 
in the world at every Experiment Station where tried. It has a record of 55 bushels at Iowa Experimen- 
ta Station. and an average vield of 45 bushels for the past ten vears. Hundreds of farmers grew from 10 
to20 bushels more per acre this year from our seed than from best common sorts. Price, $1.00 per 
bushel. bags free f. 0. b. here. Write for free Catalog and Descriptive Circulars. 

t@~New crop choice home grown Timothy seed, $2.50 per bushel, sacks free. Address, 


J. R. RATEKIN & SON, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 
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ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 
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NO. 5. NO. (5. 
“NEBRASKA-COLORADO EXPRESS.” | “KANSAS CITY-DENVER EXPRESS.” 
Leaves St. Louis............ 2:05 p. m.| Leaves St. Louis............ 9:00 p. m. 
Arrives Denver............. 6:15 p. m.| Arrives Denver............. 7:10 a. m. 
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With this great train service to Denver the Burlington 
is recognized as 


THE BEST LINE TO THE ROCKIES. 
;VERY LOW COLORADO EXCURSION RATES ALL, SUMMER. 


For illustrated publications on Scenic Colorado, her health resorts, stopping places, railroad rates, 
ete., apply at City Ticket Office, Burlington Route, 8. W. C nd Olive Street, or write the 
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Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Timothy, Clover & Grass 
Seeds. 


SEED RYE. 


All Stockmen & Farmers Write 
Us tor Prices. 


813-816 N. 4th. St., St. Louis, Me. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
Gur location the best in the city for top prices. 
ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 


TREES SUCCEED WHEK# 








probably fill a super or two with honey 
before frost kills the flowers. The old 
box will probably have a few combs in it 
and a little honey which can be made 
use of some way or other. If the hiving 
is done in the evening the bees will feel 
pretty well at home by the next day. 


THE STUDY OF BEES. 


Nothing on the farm, or anywhere else 
for that matter, is more interesting than 
our honey bee. One can watch them for 
hours and never tire in the least. Noth- 
ing is busier, nothing is more exact in 
its work, no mechanic could possibly be 
more exact in his measurements than is 
the honey bet, says the “‘Epitomist.’’ The 
life of the bee, though short, is a busy 
one. They simply wear out their wings 
in flight seeking honey, and then give 
out by the wayside and die. Knowing 
all this they are continually rearing more 
young to take the place of the ones that 
die. Thus it is one continual workday 
in one way or another for the little honey 
bee. Every move counts for something. 
Every bit of pollen has its place. You 
will seldom see one piece of work under- 
taken until the last one is finished. Each 
cell is brought to completion and then 
it is all over the section one after an- 
other. From these little workers one can 
learn many valuable lessons that will be 
of great worth if we only put into prac- 
tice what we learn from them. 

















OWNERSHIP OF BEES. 





Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
Many little difficulties have arisen in Fruit Book Free. Result of 6 years’ experiena}, 
the ownership of what we might term STARE BROG., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, 8.¥ 





rod, heartsease and boneset. I have a 
number of such swarms each year during 
August. They are from young colonies 
which have built up fast during sum- 
mer from young, prolific queens, which 
were reared during May or early June, 
writes F. G. Herman in the “O. J. Farm- 
ag 

When these swarms are hived into new 
hives the prospects of any surplus honey 
from them is gone. Sometimes they will 
build up strong enough to winter well, 
but often both the swarm and the parent 
colony will be so diminished as to suc- 
cumb during the winter. Probably the 
best thing to do with such swarms is to 
hive them into a common box, inverted 
and placed near the parent hive. In the 
course of three or four days the queen 
cells can be removed from the parent 
hive and a super of empty section placed 
on top. 

Toward evening the swarm can be 
shaken out of the box in front of the 
hive from which it issued. The bees will 
no doubt be cured of the swarming fever 
and go right to work in the sections and 





wild bees. Beekeepers have rules, many 
of which have been tested by thc com- 
mon law. If a swarm of bees leave your 
hive and you can follow them so that 
you do not lose sight of them, you may 
cleam ownership, but if the swarm Icaves 
your sight, and thus gets entirely out of 
your reach, your ownership is lost, says 
A. H. Duff in the ‘Farmers’ Tribune.” 
You may follow a swarm of bees on the 
grounds of another, and secure your 
property, if you commit no damage in 
doing the same. If your swarm settles 
on a tree or a branch of the same, you 
have no right to cut the tree down, or 
even a branch from it without the con- 
sent of the owner. The bee in its daily 
labors when it goes beyond your own 
premises on that of another in search of 
honey, perhaps passes from your 
ownership, and may be captured like any 
other game that is wild. Identification is 
presumed to be impossible. If you find 
a swarm of bees clustered on a branch, 
or find them flying through the air, you 
can claim ownership so long as you can 
keep them in sight. 

Many difficulties occur in finding wild 

bees in trees. It usually requires an 
expert bee hunter to trace up wild bees 
and find their hive, and it requires Jabor 
and study, time and ingenuity to do it. 
If you find bees in a tree or in any other 
way in a wild state, you can claim own- 
ership to them, and no other has a right 
to them. It is also true that you cannot 
destroy property of another to secure 
them. The rule with beekeepers in this 
case is, that if you cut your name in 
the tree, or make a private mark on the 
same, you may retain ownership from 
any other that may trace up and find the 
bees. Otherwise you lose ownership. The 
land owner on which the tree stands, has 
no right whatever to the bees or the 
honey in the tree, but my private advice 
to you would be to divide with him rather 
than to undertake to remove your prop- 
erty by damaging his. . 
' A very strong colony never gets too 
cold to move slowly over the comb. A 
little close observation will readily prove 
this to be the fact. 














WANTED: Every Fruit Grower to send name 
* and address for Valuable In- 
formation Free! Your penny back if you are not 
pleased. Write to-day. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, Mexico, Mo. 
GINSEN 





All about this money-making plant for 
* 2-cent stamp. Send to-day. 
Co NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ill. 

















The Gem Full-Circle 


Baler, lightest, 
stro cheapest baler. Made of wrought steel. 
oy 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. 

Sold on 6 da; 


trial. Catal 
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FARMS. 





GET OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. pg 7 
imber Land. Office, 831 


aral, Mineral, Coal and Ti 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 

#4 a day for men with rig to intro- 
duce our goods in the country. Goo 


WE PA seller. Send stamp. Kansas Pood 


Co., Dept. 42, Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beau illustrated, 
containing exact and informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in. postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to ' 

a THE CORN BELT, - 


: 7 aii stamina 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, Newton, iowa. 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. &—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas. No- 
vie ba & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 

Mo. Shorthorns. 
ox 9—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 

on ‘6-17, 190t—Estate G. W. Kennedy, 
Oct. 2%—National Galloway sale at Kan- 
sas City, under the auspices of the 
eee Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 


Senses, Ill., Shorthorns. - 
6-6.—B. O. Gowen New Point, Mo., 
— W. T. & H. R. Clay, TuaEeS, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorn 
Nov. 7, 1901.—Combination sale Shorthorn 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. J. J. Littrell, J. 
F. Keith and E. 8. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 
Nov. 12-18.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
City, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger & Sons, 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 


12 and 13—Kirk B. Armour 

o-. . .. a ouser, at Kansas 
Herefo cat! 

city, 13.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 


St south Omaha. Shorthorn 

Dec. 18-19, 191—Gudgell & Bimpeon, c. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

January 28 to 31, 1902.—Sothams’ 


terion t Kansas City. 
= 14, 15 oo 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
Seem, Mo., and A og at Kansas City, 
Hereford cattl 
me 11-12, i902. Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
fore et. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 


annual 


$ F. Prather, Williamsville, TiL.; 
5 in Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill; “3 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Il.; 


T. J. Wornall, 5 4 and others, 
cago, 0} 
March IL i riWest Liberty, 


P. Nichols, 
e, Danville, Ind., 


June 19—C. Standard Polled 


rns. 
E. McLan 
at Indianapolis. Double 


Du ” 
The “ nal Hereford Exchange” un- 
der eA of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
Nov. 0-22, 1901.—East St. Seem 
March 2-27, 1902.—Chicag 
2-24, 902.—Kansas ase city. 
21-29, =. 
June 24-26, 1902. 


Be aND SHIN IN. 

Gept. 4.—Dan_Hallowell, Setece City, m. 

sept: 17.—T. R. Wilson. Sun, 
t.18—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, tl. 

Boot. BA: t: Sone, Sidney, iil. ” 

ged Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 














Oct. Ww. Hayworth, Ill. 

Osis at Th. sinte Fair Grounds, 
eld, Ill. 

See 7-11.—Kansas City Show 

Oct. 


Oct. i, is, i bens ican Angora 
ow oat ‘a W. T. MclIntire, Sec. 
and Stock Yards, sas 
ci Mo. 
Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 

Sct —S Gein, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 2.—J. i Saeeneee Sook Bates City, 3 og 
Oct. 24.—F. ooler, 
Oct. %.—W. N. Winn & Son, yt sas City, 

26.—T. H. n, ty, Mo. 
Oct. 2&.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Ill. 
Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, 
Nov. 5.—H. 2. Minnis, Edinburg, Il. 
Nov. 6.—C. $ yews. He bake dog Til. 

. A rs, Kumler, Ill. 
Nov. iw. R. Loveless, Gibson City, ill. 
Nov. 12.—A. G. ury, Danville, Il. 
Nov. 13.—E. Pane. — _ ow 

— mn 

Nov. "9 EB. L. on, pret 


rie, 
_ Fuller, Ml. 
aoe Ber ue Peiad in 
Nov. 28.—J. are rborn, Ill. 
FEERDEEN A’ GUS CATTLE. 
Oct. 4—Combination sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Springfield, Ill. 
Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Me- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 


Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 

Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 15.—Kansas City, Mo.; Messrs. B. B. 
and H. T. Grooms of Staked Plains 
Farm of Panhandle, Tex. 

Nov. 7.—At Sturgeon, Mo.; by Messrs, J. 
J. Littrell, Dr. J. F. Keith, E. 8. Stew- 
art, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. Cotting- 
ham of Clark, Mo. 

Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 

Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 

Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 

Dee. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 

Sept. 4-5—Hamlin, Minn. 

Sept. 24-25—Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 





THE GALLOWAYS ARE IN IT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: There has 
been a rumor that the Galloways would 
not stay in the Kansas City Show on ac- 
count of the drouth through the corn 
belt. This is an error, and the Manag- 
ing Committee request that those who 
have any cattle for the show or sale, will 
notify ‘his office at once. The original 
date for closing the sale was August 1, 
but in order to accdmmodate as many of 
the breeders as possible, the date has 
been extended to September 10. On that 
date all entries for the sale will be closed. 
The entries for the show will close Oc- 
tober 1. On account of the Aberdeen- 
Angus breeders pulling out, the dates of 
the show have been changed from Octo- 
ber 16-26, to October 21-26. The Gallo- 
way sale will be on Friday, October 2. 

It stands the Galloway men to make a 
good show at this time, as they will be 
the only ones to represent the black cat- 
tle. Good rains have made the farmers 
and stock men feel better and we should 
all stand together and make a good 
show. 

It is expected that there will be a large 
attendance at both show and sale, and 
every member of the Galloway Associa- 
tion who applies to me or informs me 
that he will be at the show will be given 
a@ pass. 

Blanks for entries in both show and sale 
will be sent on request and I trust that 
you will do all you can to help make 
this one of the best shows of Galloways 
that has every been held in America. 


LIVE STOCK SHOW 
At the Pan-American Exposition. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It gives me 
pleasure to inform you that the eniries 
for the live stock show at the Pan- 
American Exposition have closed, and in 
the swine, cattle and sheep classes there 
is an aggregation of 2,700 animals, divided 
as follows: 

28 swine exhibitors. 

87 cattle exhibitors. 

46 sheep exhibitors. 

The entries for the horse classes have 
been extended until September first, but 
the indications are that in the horse 
show there will be about 800. 

The judging of the different classes of 
live stock will take place as follows: 

Cattle—September 16 and 17. 

Sheep—September 2% and 26. 

Horses—October 9 and 10. 

Poultry and Pet Stock—October 
and 2%. Very truly yours, 

F. A. CONVERSE, Supt. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FALL PASTURING STOCK. 





Press Bulletin 98 of the Kansas Experi- 
ment Station, says: Where it is possible 
to keep the stock off dried-up pastures 
and put them on sorghum or other pas- 
ture, it should be done, If the stock are 
kept entirely off the grass it will make 
a slight growth, no matter how dry and 
hot the weather may be, and then when 
we get fall rains the pastures kept free 
from stock now will furnish much more 
feed and feed later in the season than if 
tramped while dry. 

Sorghum, Kaffir corn, cow peas and al- 
falfa make pasture after cattle become 
accustomed to them, but great care must 
be used in starting stock on such pas- 
tures. At the College we fill the cattle 
with straw or hay in the morning and 
then turn them on the sorghum or other 
green crops only fifteen minutes the first 
day, the next day thirty minutes, and 
then increase the time fifteen minutes 
each day until we reach an hour and a 
half, when it is safe to let them stay on 
all the time and not give them other 
feed. Cattle turned on such pastures at 
first, if hungry, will often eat a few 
mouthfuls and die in a few minutes or 
hours. 

Rape sown as late as September 1 will 
furnish pasture for hogs. Sow Dwarf Es- 
sex rape, five pounds per acre broadcast, 
or three pounds per acre drilled. It will 
do to feed in six weeks after seeding. An 
acre will pasture ten to twenty hogs, and 
as seed costs only ten to fifteen cents per 
pound the cost is light. Rape is a fair 
pasture for cattle, but some dry feed must 
be given with it to prevent scouring. It 
takes a heavy frost to kill rape, so that 
it furnishes late pasture, and Kansas 
farmers should sow a large acreage to 
this crop. 

Turnips should also be sown largely 
as the seed is cheap, and if a crop is se- 
cured the turnips will save a great deal 
of other feed needed for the cattle, young 
stock and hogs. 

We have not had success with late 
sown millet, but if the fall should be 
damp and cool, millet would make a 
fair crop. 

Wheat, oats and rye will furnish a 
large amount of pasture if the season is 
favorable, and while these crops are in 
good condition cattle will do well on 
them without any other food than straw. 
A farmer pastured his dairy cows on oats 
and sold during the fall $7 worth cf milk 
for each acre of oats pastured, the cows 
having no other feed. 





GENTRY COUNTY MAN HONORED. 

Last week many auctioneers of the 
state met at Chillicothe and formed the 
Missouri Auctioneers’ Association. The 
Convention was called to order and R. 
W. Mitchell was chosen temporary chair- 
man and Col. Graham, secretary. Com- 
mittees were appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to govern the reg- 
ular organization and two days were 
put in in general discussion as to manner 
and methods of conducting sales, espec- 
jally those of stock, and particularly 
fine stock. 

At the second day’s meeting the com- 
mittees reported and the constitution and 
by-laws were adopted and a permanent 
organization effected. The officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year were: Fresi- 
dent, R. W. Mitchell, Gentryville; vice- 
president, C. A. Ewing, Lathrop; secre- 
tary, H. W. Graham, Chillicothe; treas- 
urer, D. B. Rogers, Rothville; sergeant 
at arms, B. P. Wilkerson, Allendale. 

One section of the constitution adopt- 
ed read as follows: “Any member of 
this association found guilty of chang- 
ing his price in order to take a sale 
away from any other member, or who 
shall appear intoxicated, or use vulgar 
lor obscene lauguage in the sale ring, 
shall be deemed guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming an auctioneer and, on conviction, 
shall be suspended from membership.” 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Cameron. 

This Association is composed of many 
of the leading auctioneers of the state 
and the compliment paid R. W. Mitchell 
is an honor to him and a general recog- 
nition of his ability as a Knight of the 
Hammer.—King City (Mo.) Chronicle. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Graham, president 
and secretary respectively of the Mis- 
souri Auctioneers’ Association, are among 
the auctioneers who advertise in the 
RURAL WORLD. 





SHREDDED CORN FODDER. 





George M. Calvin of Indiana in the 
“Breeder’s Gazette’ says of shredded 
corn fodder: 

Our experience extends over a period of 
five years. There were eight shredders 
around and run last season within a 
radius of six miles of our town. Some 
are owned by individuals and run the 
same as threshing machines, charging 4 
cents per bushel. Others are owned on 
the company plan—that is, four, five or 
six farmers owning the shredder and hir- 
ing an engine, paying $ per day for a 
man and his engine. With us shredded 
fodder has come to stay until we can 
get something better at least. Some ob- 
ject to the cost of shredding, but I never 
knew a man to have shredding done but 
that he was pleased with it and would 
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Cordially, FRANK B. HEARNE, 
Independence, Mo. Secretary. 
PATENT GROOVED 
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Any Size to fit any Skein. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Havana, Ill. 
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dows trucks im the U. 8. 

@ Write for Prices. 


have more next year. While the cost 
looks great, taking into consideration the 
time of getting the fodder in the dry, 
and the amount saved, and the superior 
quality over that standing out in shock, 
until it is husked by hand and fed out, 
and the convenience of feeding and the 
quality of manure after feeding, the ex- 
pense is not.great. Any kind of stock 
eats it well, and I never heard of its 
making sore mouths for cattle. I know 
farmers here who feed it the year round 
and by this plan are able to have much 
more pasture during the summer, as the 





field of Timothy off whichthey would have 
to make hay for their steck they can 
pasture by feeding their corn fodder. The 
best time to shred is just as soon as the 
husked corn will keep when put in crib. 
As early as this the fodder must be dry 
on the outside, as there is a great deal of 
sap in the stalk, and with a little rain or 
very heavy dew the fodder is liable to 
mold, but later in the season one need not 
be so particular about this. Our experi- 
ence is that shredded fodder is not as 
likely to mildew as cut fodder. The rea- 
son why we do not know. I built a rick 
forty feet long outside last fall by mak- 
ing a bottom out of rails, the same as for 
hay. I find that it keeps equally as well 
as Timothy hay, and by having a fork 
made on purpose it can be pitched into a 
wagon and off very well. 


TO STAMP OUT ANTHRAX. 


Springfield, Ill., Sept. 2.—The board of 
live stock commissioners to-day discussed 
the proposition to quarantine Lake and 
part of Cook County against anthrax. 
It was finally decided not to quarantine 
the counties, but to use the most vali- 
ant efforts to stamp out the disease, 
which has already caused the death of 
over 100 cattle, two horses and one man. 
It is the purpose of the board to quaran- 
tine all affected herds and to vaccinate 
those exposed. The disease is most ag- 
gravated in the vicinities of Lake, Qu- 
rich and Palatine. 

Although persons have been traveling 
through the territory claiming to repre- 
sent the board of health, no such au- 
thority has been given by that body. It 
is charged that Bannerman of the Ban- 
nerman Institute, 67 and 73 South Clark 
street, Chicago, has been injecting a 
germicide into exposed cattle for the pur- 
pose of making them immune, but his 
work has not been authorized by the 
board. 


THE KANSAS CITY CATTLE SHOW, 
Beginning October 21. 

THE NEW SHOW BUILDING.-—The 
fine stock pavilion is the handsomest 
building at the Kansas City stock yards. 
It will be possible to stall 1,200 cattle in 
it, and it will cost $20,000. The pavilion, 
which had just been completed, elicited 
much favorable comment from the visit- 
ors last fall. The show barn will con- 
vince them Kansas City is determined to 
retain her position as the greatest en- 
courager of fine cattle breeding in the 
world. 

Secretary Thomas has a large force of 
clerks and stenographers preparing cat- 
alogs, official programs, premium lists, 
etc., in his office on West Twelfth street. 
They have to get ready not only for the 
entire Kansas City show, but also for the 
Hereford divisions of the exhibitions in 
Minnesota the first week in September, at 
Louisville, September 23-28, and the Chi- 
cago live stock exhibition later in the 
fall. In a short time large posters ad- 
vertising the Kansas City show will be 
sent to every railway station and bank in 
the stock raising sections of the country, 
with a request that they be posted up. 
Following is a complete list of the breed- 
ers who have entered cattle for the Here- 
ford division of the sale, and the num- 
ber of animals they will sell are as fol 
lows: 

K. B. Armour, Kansas City, Mo., 3; H. 
D. Adkisson, Napton, Mo., 3; J. C. An- 
dras, Jr., Manchester, Ill., 3; Henry Ack- 
ley, Wellesville, Kas., 1; W. J. Boney & 
Son, Cairo, Mo., 2; W. A. Colt, Manzin- 
ola, Colo., 3; L. B. Chappell, Mt. Leon- 
ard, Mo., 3; Cottrell Bros., Irwing, Kas., 
2; J. M. Curtice, Kansas City, Mo., 3; 
Cornish & Patten, Osborn, Mo., 3; W. H. 
Curtice, Eminence, Ky., 3; George W. 
Oennic, Cisco, Mo., 3; E. H. Dancer, La- 
moni, Ia., 3; Fred Eason, North Bend, 
Neb., 3; James A. Funkhouser, Platts- 
burg, Mo., 3; Gudgell & Simpson, I[nde- 
pendence, Mo., 3; Benton Gabbert, Dear- 
born, Mo., 3; 8S. J. Gabbert, Dearborn, 
Mo., 3; Miss Lou Goodwin, Blue Rapids, 
Kas., 3; O. Harris, Harris, Mo., 3; Har- 
ris Bros., Harris, Mo., 3; C. R. Hudspeth, 
Lake City, Mo., 3; J. M. Jones, Comiskey, 
Kas., 3; P. R. Jones, Comiskey, Kas., 3; 
W. M. Jennings, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 1; 
Z. T. Kinsell, Mt. Ayr, Ia., 3; Dr. J. E. 
Logan, Kansas City, Mo., 3; J. W. Lenox, 
Lake City, Mo., 3; J. A. Larson, Everest, 
Kas., 3; E. H. Lewis, Waverly, Kas., 3; 
Minner Bros., Craig, Neb., 3; H. D. Mar- 
tin, Shelbyville, Ky., 3; Makin Bros., 
Lee’s Simmit, M., 2; J. B. McCleary, 
High Point, Ia., 1; H. A. Naber, Wallula, 
Kas., 3; W. 8S. Powell, Moline, Kas., 3; 
T. H. Pugh, Carthage, Mo., 2; W. N. 
Rogers, McCook, Neb., 3; Harvey Russell, 
Warrensburg, Mo., 1; C. B. Smith, Fay- 
ette, Mo., 3; T. C. Sawyer, Lexington, 
Mo., 3; Seward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, 
Mo., 3; W. T. Stovall, Jameson, Mo., 3; 


J. D. Switzer, Clarence, Mo., 1; J. H. 
Shirky & Brother, Rockinham, Mo., 1; C. 
A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., 3; John 


Sparks, Reno, Nev., 3; Scott & March, 
Belton, Mo., 3; Stanton Breeding Farm 
Company, Madison, Neb., 3; Steele Bros., 
Belvoir, Kas., 1; D. L. Taylor, Sawyer, 
Kas., 2; R. A. Templeton, Craig, Neb., 
2; William Tibbles, Haddam, Kas., 3; F. 
H. Tuck, Houstonia, Mo., 3; Walter B. 
Waddell, Lexington, Mo., 3; J. W. Wamp- 
ler & Son, Brazilton, Kas., 2; N. H. Wool- 
ston, Sugar Lake, Mo., 1; J. T. Watson, 
New London, Mo., 2; W. C. Watson, New 
London, Mo., 1; H. B. Watts & Son, Fay- 
ette, Mo,, 3; C. E. Yancey, Liberty, 
Mo., 2. 





A POINTER. 





If the visiting stockmen in attendance 
at the Harding sale yesterday hac any 
doubts as to a satisfactory condition of 
the cattle business they were speedily 
removed. At the opening of the sale 
fears were entertained by some that the 
cattle would sell slowly and the average 
price would be low, but as the sale 
opened and the first offering sold at $1,010 
and continued until the top price of $1,625 
was r hed, the enth had touched 
every man in the audience. Out of the 
forty-three animals sold nine went to 
Iowa and seven to Missouri—two states 
that were supposed to have been irre- 
parably damaged by the recent drouth. 
The promptness that characterized the 
bidding of the Missouri and Iowa breed- 
ers restored the feeling of confidence 
which seemed to be lacking when the sale 
opened. The ‘Drovers’ Journal’ has 
maintained that the damage to the vari- 
ous crops was not as serious as has been 
reported, and the result of the sale yes- 
terday supports our position. The Mis- 
souri and Iowa purchases would have 
never been made had not the sound 
judgment of the buyers prevailed. This 
judgment is based on a belief that the 
country is perfectly able to take care 
of her cattle interests and that the de- 
mand for breeding stock will be as great 
or greater than it ever was.—Drovers’ 








Journal, Aug. 8. 


LARGELY A MISSOURI SHOW. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Jackson 
County breeders brought home more than 
35 per cent of all the prizes offered at the 
Hereford show in connection with the 
Minnesota state fair last week. Missouri 
took all the prizes given in the Hereford 
show except those for fine steers, and 
took more than its share of Shorthorn 
prizes. 


Cc. R. Thomas, secretary of the Na- 


tional Hereford Association, reached 
home to-day. Talking of the show, he 
said: 

“Missouri cleaned up prizes till we 
were almost ashamed to take them. It 
was a Missouri show almost. Gudgell & 


Simpson of Independence led. They took 
twenty-four prizes, amounting to $1,190. 
Steward & Hutchins of Greenwood took 
eleven prizes, amounting to $285, and C. 
N. Moore of Lee Summit, had only one 
animal in the show, but took two prizes 
amounting to $30. This much comes to 
Jackson County. 

“The other Missourians who brought 
home prizes were: T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, 19 prizes, $880; O. Harris of 
Harris, 21 prizes, amounting to $1,020, and 
C. G. Comstock of Albany, five prizes, 
amounting to $140. George P. Henry of 
Goodenow, I. T., took seven prizes in the 
steer classes, amounting to $265. That is 
all the prizes that were given for Here- 
fords. Thomas Wornell of Liberty, 
brought home the Shorthorn prize for 
the best young herd. I did not keep close 
touch of the Shorthorns, being too busy 
with Herefords, but I know several Mis- 
sourians who got prizes.” 





STOCK NOTES. 


MR. JOHN MORRIS, of Chillicothe, 
Mo., will sell Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
sheep at live and let live prices. Lock up 
his advertisement; he may have just 
what you want. 





E. H. RODGERS, Bunceton, Mo., had 
an exhibit of Poland-China hogs and 
Shropshire sheep at the Bunceton fair 
just closed, and as usual got a good share 
of. the ribbons. He expects to have an 
exhibit at the Missouri State Fair this 
week that he will be pleased to show to 
all lovers of fine stock. 





CAPT. C. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo., 
had a draft of his Shorthorn cattle at 
the Bunceton fair just closed, which was 
the attraction of the fair for all lovers of 
cattle. He will have the same draft at 
the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia this 
week. Don't fail tc see it; if you do you 
will miss seeing something you can't see 
every day. 

MESSRS. GUDGELL AND SIMPSON 
of Independence, Mo., carried off the hon- 
ors at the recent Minnesota State Fair, 
winning sweepstakes for aged herd. 
Their herd bull, Dandy Rex, is a superb 
animal and a prize winner in any show 
ring. As one well versed Hereford breed- 
er remarked: ‘You can always recognize 
Gudgell & Simpson's cattle from their 
solidity end well, rounded appearance. 
They never make them otherwise. 





THE GREAT SHOW AND SALE of 
Herefords and Shorthorns at Louisville, 
Ky., Sept. 23-28, will be one of the great 
shows of the year and ought to be an 
excellent place to buy, as the offerings 
of both breeds will be of as good indi- 
vidual merit and breeding as the breeds 
contain. This will be a most excellent 
chance for our southern buyers to grasp, 
—for they will not have a better offering 
to select from this year. Look up the 
advertisement and remember the date of 
sale., 





TURNER M’BAIN of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, was in to-day (Sept. 4) with steers 
which topped the native beef market at 
$6.35 and incidentally scored the highest 
price in some time. It is needless to 
make any further introduction of Mr. 
McBain; he is known everywhere as one 
of the foremost feeders in Missouri and 
every once in a while slips in a good 
consignment to put a cover on the prices. 
The steers weighed 1,492 pounds and were 
mostly Herefords,, with the inclusion of 
a few Shorthorns. They had plenty of 
fat and quality, but were not classable 
as fancy. He had in addition to those 
mentioned, 19 head of 1,443 pound steers 
which brought $5.80.—St. Louis Live Stock 
Reporter. 

GEO. BOTHWELL, of Nettleton, Mo., 
made quite a record with his Shorthorns 
at the Iowa State Fair and that, too, 
in showing against some of the best cat- 
tle in this country. He won the third 
premium on the two-year-old bull, Non- 
pareil of Clover Blossom; first on bull 
calf, Nonpareil Hero; second on heifer 
calf, Queen of Beauty; fourth on breeder’s 
young herd; first on get of sire 2n get 
of Imp. Nonpareil Victor, and second on 
produce of cow on produce of Victoria 
Sharon 2nd. 

Mr. Bothwell has good cattle and the 
best he has ever had he bred himself. 
He can sell you a Shorthorn worth the 
money asked for it. Look up his adver- 
tisement and go and see the herd. 

H. A. BARBER, of Windsor, Mo., plac- 
es his advertisement of Shorthorn cattle 
and Poland-China hogs in this issue 
of the RURAL WORLD. Mr. Barber’s 
herd of cattle is headed by Young 
Dainty 154039, calved in 1898, by Dainty 
Chief 122620, bred by Wm. Warfield; dam 
Duchess Peri 6th, by 57th Duke of Air- 
drie 111559, bred by A. J. Alexander, trac- 
ing to Imp. Peri by Grand Duke. This 
bull is a splendid animal with great 
style and finish, well proportioned and 
deep fleshed, and ought to prove a great 
sire. The cows of the herd are of the 
Scotch, Booth and Bates families, and 
are good individuals. Mr. Barber ex- 
pects to have a few of his cattle on ex- 
hibition at the Missouri State Fair at Se- 
dalia this week and we ask all our read- 
ers that attend the fair not to fail to see 
them. They will bear inspection. In 
Poland-China hogs Mr. Barber has an 
excellent herd and will try to please 
his customers. 





MESSRS. N. E. MOSHER & SON, of 
Salisbury, Mo., were visited recently by 
our field man who found the Herefords 
in very good condition considering the 
dry season. Sales have been good of late. 
They have two good bulls at the head 
of the herd in the Van Natta bred bulls 
Venture 54351, and Star Grove ist, dam 
Fairy Princess by Anxiety 5th. Messrs. 
Mosher have two splendid sires in these 
bulls, and with the class of cows they 
have in their herd they can furnish 
young stock of the highest quality and 
at reasonable prices. 

They have built and are now filling 
the first silo ever put up in the county. 


and will hold 130 tons. They are filling 
it with green corn run through a “Bliz- 
zard” cutter No. 12, which is the “‘windi- 
est’’ cutter we ever saw, as it blows all 
the cut corn over 30 feet high and it does 
the work well. 


MARK YOUR STOCK.—For your cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and poultry try The Ken- 
tucky Stock Label. It is made of alum- 
inum, highly polished, being of the light- 
est metal known, which also possesses 
the qualities of strength and durabil- 
ity, is non-corrosive; does not rust or 
tarnish; always bright and purely non- 
poisonous. 

Being in one piece, there are no parts 
to drop or bother you while inserting. 
Every label has your name and address 
and is numbered with whatever number 
you wish. For sample and prices ad- 
dress F. H. JACKSON & CO., 
Winchester, Ky. 





Don’t breed any animal on your farm 
to an animal that is not a good individ- 
ual and has not a good pedigree. The 
time when there was profit in scrubs 
is past. 


8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





Receipts for week ending Sept. 7, were 
26,539 cattle, 33,448 hogs and 13, 204 sheep, 
against 20,375 cattle, 28,393 hogs and 10,- 
560 sheep the previous week. As com- 
pared with corresponding week year ago 
eattle increased 7,837, hogs 2,206 and sheep 
5,509. Receipts at the four principal mar- 
kets in round numbers were 164,200 cat 
tle, 218,500 hogs and 160,500 sheep, against 
150,300 cattle, 223,000 hogs and 132,700 sheep 
the previous week, and 146,300 cattle, 233,- 
400 hogs and 147,500 sheep the correspond- 
ing week year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
division were some larger than on last, 
and included a few of best offered for 
sale during the season. Top here this 
week was $6.35, and averaged 1,492 pounds. 
Second top sold for $6.25, and averaged 1,- 
366 pounds. Bulk of the good 1,200 to 1,500 
pound cattle sold from %.60 to $6. De- 
mand for this class was good and prices 
were fully as high throughout week as 
at close of last, while cattle selling from 
$4.60 to $5.35 show some delicate as com- 
pared with last week’s close. Market 
opened forepart of week generally about 
10c to 15e lower. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day very best sold fully steady, while 
medium classes showed further decline; 
but on Thursday and Friday demand was 
good, and prices ruled generally 10c high- 
er than the low time of Wednesday. 
There have been a good many grass 
Western cattle included in the receipts 
in native division last week. Prices on 
very best grades were lic to 25c lower, 
while light weight and medium classes 
were 2c to 40c lower. Receipts of cow 
and heifer butcher stuff has been moder- 
ate. Very best grades of corn-fed would 
have sold fully steady, while the com- 


decline of about 25c during the week on 
account of the heivy receipts of grass 
Westerns. The demand for stockers and 
feeders has been light. Very best grades 
sold near steady, while other classes 
ruled anywhere from 10c to 20c_ lower. 
The demand on Thursday and _ Friday 
wasvery weak, and prices were fully as 
low as any time during season. Our trad- 
ers in the yards were pretty well filled up 
with stockers and feeders, and were not 
very good buyers at the close. Demand 
for stock heifers was extremely weak, 
and values were fully as low as any time 
during season. Canning grades sold shade 
lower. Demand for bulls was weak, and 
prices were shade lower on anything 
except the corn-fed, good weight kind. 
Demand for very best grades of cows 
and calves was good, and prices fully 
steady, while medium and common kinds 
figure a little lower. Veal calf market 
showed some improvement over last 
week, with top of $5.50 per cwt. Quo- 
tations based on the present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 
Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $6 to 
$6.40. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.80 to $6. Good ship- 
ping and export. steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, .$5.50 to $5.75. Fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5 
to $5.40. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds aver- 
age, full range, rough to best, $ to $5.70; 
bulk of sales at $5.05 to $5.45. Steers, 1,000 
to 1,199 pounds, average, full range, $3.40 
to $5.55; bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.35. 
Steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds, 
full range, $2.9 to $5.40; bulk sold at $3.65 
to $4.50. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $8 to $4; the bulk 
at $3.25 to $3.55. Common to choice stock- 
ers, $2 to $3.25; bulk at $2.75 to $3.15. Stock 
heifers, full range, $2.20 to $3.70, and the 
bulk at $2.40 to $2.90. Fancy native heif- 
ers sell at $4.50 to $4.90, but there were 
very few on the market. Choice native 
heifers seli at $4.20 to $4.45. Good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.25 to $4. 
Medium cows at $2.50 to $3.15. Fair cows 
$2 to $2.40. Inferior, light and old cows 
$1 to $2.25. The bulk of the southwest 
cows sold at $2.25 to $2.60, and the bulk 
of all the cows sold at $2.75 to $3.20. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1 to $2.25. Veal calves, 
full range, $2.75 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, 
bulk at $4 to $5.25 per 100 pounds. Heret- 
ics and yearlings sold at $2 to $3.80 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $8 to $3.50. Bulls, 
full range, $2.25 to $8.25; bulk of sales 
$2.50 to $2.75. Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 
to $3.26; the bulk at $2.80 to $3. During 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $20 to $43 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $22 to $36.50. 
SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts this 
week about the same as last. At all 
points Monday they were very heavy, 150 
ears here, and prices decline anywhere 


mon and medium classes show a decline | 
of 15c to 25c. Pretty good cows show a) 


from 10c to lic. Tuesday and Wednesday 
receipts fairly liberal, and market barely 
steady with Monday’s decline. Thursday 
under light receipts, market closes fully 


l5c lower on steers than week ago. Re- 
ceipts of cows quite liberal all week, 
prices 5c to l0c lower than week ago. 


Receipts of bulls moderate, prices about 
steady. Receipts of calves moderate, 
moderate, prices fully $1.50 per head 
higher on light calves, and about $1 per 
head higher on heavy calves. We believe 
that all cattle that are fat and ready for 
market had just as well come along, as 
we don’t think there will be much im- 
provement, if any. Receipts at Chicago 
this week quite heavy—about 10,000 more 
than last. Prices about steady on striut- 
ly choice; all others lic to 25c lower. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.65 to $4; bulk at 
$3.15 to $3.40; cows and heifers at $2.25@ 
3.20; mostly at $2.60@2.90; stags and oxen 
at $2.40@3.15, bulls at §$2.%@2.50, and 
calves 59 to 200 pounds, at $9@10 per head, 
with the bulk at $7.50@9. 

Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 777 to 
820 pounds average, sold at $2.75@2.85; 
cows and heifers at $1.75@2.75, the bulk 
at $2.25@2.50, and bulls and oxen at $2@ 
2.25. 

HOGS—Receipts for week were moder- 
ate except Tuesday, and market ruled 
strong to higher on best each day. Fri- 
day proved to be the best day of the 
week, extreme top for prime heavy hogs 
being $7. With unfavorable advices from 
other points Saturday, the market ruled 
generally 10c lower. We quote follow- 
ing prices: Butchers and packers $6.60 
to $6.90, Yorkers and shippers $6.25 to 
$6.75, heavy pigs $6.25 to $6.50, light pigs 
$5.25 to $6.25, rough heavies $5.50 to $6. 

SHEEP—Receipts for week just end- 
ing were heavy. Market on sheep was 
a shade easier, but mixed lots of ewes 
and wethers selling from $3.25 to $3.40. 
Lambs were generally 25c to 40c lower as 
compared with last week, best selling 
from $4.50 to $4.60, fair to gooa $4 to $4.50. 
Best bucks $2 to $2.25, stockers $2 to $2.50. 

Monday, Sept. 9, 1%1.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division were moderate, 
and prices about same as on lasct week. 
Chicago reported 25,000 cattle, and the 
market steady. Receipts in Quarantine 
division amounted to about 100 cars, and 
values were about same as on last week. 

HOGS—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week’s closing prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market steady 
with last week’s closing prices. 


K Aluminum Stock Label. 


The best, lightest, most secure, easiest put on 
and a cheapest. r description and sample 
addre F. H. JACKSON & CO., 

Winchester, Ky. 








Red Pollied Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


five Lg iy Your orders solicited. 
K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co.. Mo 


Shorthorn Helfers. 


Siete | lot of registered cows and heifers for sale 
W. H. FULKERSON 80 


iW. KERR, = 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 11. 


RECISTERED 


Shorthorn Cattle 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Bred and for sale by H. A. BARBER, 
Winpsor, Mo. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 


5 -] 
ED. PATTER Cc LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 


M 
R. R. and ah Bunceton, Mo 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, A ats, ht Brah: a 
Golden Seabright ch chons. ook es eggs for eale. 


Call on or add: 
J. 3. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sal 
choicely bred. Call on or address nchereeuenenes 


WN. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 











riz AD- SHORTHORNS 
In herd; of both sexes ll sale. The 


you 
Cruickshank full i Duke of H 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Duncetcn, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Sh Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 

bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 

bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 

151,656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay: we mae at head of herd. Young stock for 


POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Pountetien stock was 
SHORTHORN CATTLE-*: ae 
blood known to the breed, ant Pelans Oninn of 
Se, nest appeoved strains, extra good young cattle 
ay sae write e your w wants; visitors wel- 
adjoining town on K. O., Ft. Scott & M. 

8. Greenfield, Mo. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
geeter of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 


andson of imp. Emlyn 13211, and f: 
Bleck * Fonk in Grvd. Choice your S bulte ond 
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By. 








females of the richest breeding and individual] 
first class for sale. All leading femnilies represented. 















s| Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


, Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
pare Bootch and Beotch. topped Bf the most fashionabie feel? 
ote S 
doighy ae Pao FS cows 0! e most fashionable fami 
attrain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


heads our herd of 


times at reasonable peiees. Parties met 











YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 





BELTON, MO. 








HEREFORD (ite! & Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National = Stock = Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. 


Shippers should 


L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








blood as the bree 


Shorthorn Cattle. 


S Scotch T > 
se sonp Bates Topped. 





Come and see or 


kwatch 153334, 
he 2and Windsome Duke ith, ines, yt ervk a1 
7 > n service and large English rorkshires. Net 


il Victor 132573, Imp. Blac , Grand Victor 
stock for sale. 
eton, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘ssccwstex” 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 by 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of "bot 


Godoy. Females are of pure Scotch and 
<x for sale. - 








paoerTEons CATTLE of 


ing families of the breed. lish Setters an 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “en 


re Scotch, Bates and ad Joating & American families. 


RERSMIRES of 
Terriers that have RA winners at lead- 


ieee bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds f oe sale. vera s ay 
M. B. GUTHRIE,’ ‘Mexico, Mo. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top 7 Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, 





Berkshires best Hoot e in America and England 


ENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 
HERD B 
bred by W. 8. Legg 
psy bred by J. R 
d Seottish 


Address all correspondence to 





TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINEs OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Vieter 140609, 
Godey 1383872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vieter Bashful 

. Crawford & Sons; Vieter Abbot, 

Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 
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It is 16 feet in diameter by 35 feet deep, 








Hereford and Shorthorn 


COMBINATION SALE! 


eae, eee Wom 
INTERSTATE FAIR, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


75 Herefords sell September 24 and 25, 1901. 
50 Shorthorns sell September 26, 1901. 


High Class Herefords and Shorthorns, selected animals 
from the leading herds in the United States. 4 


This sale is under the management of the American Hereford Breeders Association and 
j the American Shorthorn Breeders Association. 
in cash prizes for Herefords and Shorthorns in the show, 


For Hereford Catalogues, address, 


C. R. THOMAS, See’y, 225 West 12th Street, Kansas City; Mo 
For Shorthorn Catalogues, address, B. 0. COWAN, Asst. Sec’y, Springfield, ili. 


PPPPPAA PX 





40 Breeders represented in the sale. 


> 


$8,000 
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Horseman 











“Thumps,”’ as a rule, follow indiges- 
tion, which indirectly influences the mus- 
cles of the diaphragm. There is no agent 
with sufficient potency to relieve an acute 
attack and keep the animal at the same 
time in use, but where an attack is an- 
ticipated two drachms each of powdered 
opium and asafoetida will, in many 
cases, stand it off, when given an hour 
before a supreme effort is required. A 
horse subject to thumps should at all 
times be very carefully fed, and close at- 
tention paid to the wants of the stomach 
and bowels. It is a remarkable fact that 
a case has never been known of an ani- 
mal disposed to looseness of the bowels. 
In these cases it is well to prepare and 
physic an animal at the beginning of 
each season. 


When Maud §&. trotted a mile on the 
Cleveland track in 2:08% the performance 
created much talk, and there was no lack 
of wise people who declared that the 
speed limit of the trotter had been 
reached. They even undertook to prove 
what they said by figures. They first 
calculated the utmost length of a trot- 
ter’s stride, and by applying the watcli 
they made an exhibit that was truly puz- 
zling. Then Martha Wilkes came along 
and trotted a mile in 2:08, and these 
mathematicians marveled greatly. Then 
came Kremlin, 2:07%; Bingen, 2:064¢; Fan- 
tasy, 2:06; Directum, 2:054%; Nancy Hanks, 
2:04; Alix, 2:08%; The Abbot, 2:03%, and 
finally Cresceus, 2:02%, and still they 
wonder. But why marvel? Nobody is 
wise enough to measure the limit of speed 
in the game American trotter. 

That Onward Silver went a great race 
in the big event goes without saying. His 
third heat in 2:08 makes him the fast- 
est trotting son of Onward, and again 
calls attention to the wonderful showing 
the family of this son of George Wilkes 
is making on the turf this season, says 
“Horse World.” Can any one remember 
when any one sire has been represented 
in one season on the turf by four such 
trotters as Onward Silver, 2:08; Cornelia 
Belle, 2:10; Gracie Onward, 2:12, and Iva 
Dee, 2:124%? These four trotters by On- 
ward have been racing since the opening 
of the season, and they have caused 
many horsemen to revise previously 
formed opinions as to the merit of On- 
ward as a sire. With two of the four al- 
ready in the 2:10 list, and the other two 
good prospects for the same, Onward’s 
last years are such as no other sire has 
enjoyed. 

“No foot, no horse,”’ is an old and very 
true saying. Perhaps no part of the 
heavy horse wears out sooner than his 
feet. They should be long, even in size, 
straight; horn dense, dark in color; sole 
concave; bar strong, frog large and elas- 
tic, heel wide, high, and width equal to 
one-half the length from heel to toe. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on having a 
large, round foot, especially wide at the 
heel. Buyers of heavy horses for the 
New York markets are very particular in 
this respect. 

Scratches are caused by poor blood and 
dirt, a combination that should not be 
found existing in well regulated stables; 
but there may be found many cases of 
scratches every season. Mild cascs can 
be cured by keeping the legs clean and 
dry and applying oxide of zinc ointment. 
Severe cases should be treated for some 
time with flaxseed poultices, and after 
the fever has subsided the ointment men- 
tioned in preceding cases may be used. 


One of the innovations introduced at 
Brighton Beach by Secretary M-«Cully 
was the placing of a full set of raid 
judges in the stand, and all who have ex- 
pressed any opinion on the work they 
performed have commended it most high 
ly, says the “Horse World.’ I have long 
believed that at all prominent mectings 
paid professional judges should occupy 
the stand. Such men would be quite cer- 
tain to be practical racing men, ve.sed 
in every phase of the game, and the fact 
that they were drawing pay would lead 
them to see that no possible loophole 
would be left open for the critics to fire 
through. As a rule the man who sees 
only one race meeting a year is not a 
good man to put in the judges’ stand, al- 
though I will admit that there are a few 
men who can act satisfactorily under 
such conditions. The paid ‘professional 
judge, however, will grow in favor, and, 
unless I am mistaken, the principal as- 
sociations will soon be found following 
Secretary McCully’s lead in this respect. 


The two record-breaking miles of Cres- 
ceus, 2:08%, at Cleveland, and 2:02%, at 
Columbus, may not mark the acme or 
supreme effort of the trotting gait, but 
the achievement has an _ educational 
value, precious and priceless and world- 
wide in influence. The lesson taught is 
of inestimable value. to the breeders of 
the United States, a liberal education on 
the lines of scientific selection and na- 
ture’s inevitable law of progression. That 
law of progression, although not invaria- 
ble, is this, by mating two of the best we 
get a result better than either. To be 
more specific, breed a hundred 2:20 stal- 


lions to a hundred 2:20 mares, and the 


average product if developed will show 
an average speed better than 2:20. This 


law of speed progression may not assert 
but it will in the 
great majority. And in this connection 
it is both interesting and instructive to 
note the marvelous result of the general 


itself in every case, 


application of this law of natural prog- 
ress. So fdr as the trotting horse is con- 
cerned, the experiment has been made 


almost solely in the United States and its 


culmination is here. 





GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 





Hon. Frank Jones was accompanied by 
his wife to Readville last week to see 
Eleata trot in the Massachusetts Stake 
of $10,000 for 2:12 horses, says “Turf, 
Field and Farm.” As Mrs. Jones so rare- 
ly witnesses a race, she was apprehen- 
sive of defeat. It was a great contest, 
in the presence of excited thousands. 
Eleata won the first heat in 2:09%, and 
the second heat in 2:09, and was beaten 
by a very narrow margin in the third 
heat by Onward Silver in 2:08. Geers sat 
behind a mature and seasoned horse, and 
did not use up surplus energy until the 
time to deliver a telling blow had ar- 
rived. Marsh made too much use of the 
four-year-old mare in such high-class 
company, and had to take second money 
instead of first money, Onward Silver 
winning the fourth and fifth heats in 
2:104% and 2:11%. Eleata has done won- 
ders for her first season on the turf. The 
powers of a young and comparatively 
green trotter should be husbanded in a 
campaign against aged horses. 

The American trotter is at his prime 
when the horses of other countries are, 
generally speaking, closing their careers. 
Top Gallant at 24 years trotted a race of 
three mile heats at a pace somewhat in 
excess of twenty miles an hour. Flora 
Temple was past 15 when she made her 
unparalleled record of 2:19%. Sorrel Fan- 
ny challenged the world for a race at 22. 
Goldsmith Maid made her best time long 
after she had entered the teens. Blanche 
literally died in harness at 25. Conqueror 
trotted a hundred miles in 8h. 55m. 53s. 
at 13 years of age. Ariel trotted fifty 
miles in 3h. 55m. 40%s. at 10 years of age. 
John Stewart, at 15 years, trotted ten 
miles in 28m. 2%s. There is a mare in 
this city that traveled 32 miles in 2h. 30m. 
at 14 years. Billy Button was still on the 
turf at 18, and Brandly Boy, at 19, made 
Button trot the greatest race of his life. 
Ollie Wilkes, at 16, pulled a wagon a mile 
low down in the twenties. Cases of lon- 
gevity, with marvelous conservation of 
speed and stamina, can be multiplied. 


The horse Brandon, the alleged ringer 
that started at the recent Port Huron, 
Mich., meeting, but was exposed and 
outlawed, has been attached on behalf 
of the American Trotting Association on 
a claim of $637, alleged illegal winnings 
in races which he had entered under va- 
rious names and won. The horse is now 
in the custody of the Association. Felix 
Reynolds of Cleveland, O., the alleged 
owner, was arraigned in the police court 
under an old statute making it a penal 
offense to enter a horse in a race fraudu- 
lently. As ringing is a penitentiary of- 
fense in Michigan and the American 
Trotting Association intends pushing the 
case, the chances are that Reynolds will 
find himself in a bad situation. The 
ringer is the chestnut gelding Jerry W., 
2:18, by Hannis, and he was started last 
year under the names of Guy, Thomas 
and Penfield. This season he has raced 
under the names of Bonnie W., George 
W., Red Doctor and Brandon, winning 
races at Parkersburg, W. Va.; Peoria, 
Ill, and Tekamah, Neb. 

Anaconda’s race with Prince Alert at 
Brighton Beach justified the opinion I 
recently expressed of that pacer, and it 
has caused ‘“‘Hawley”’ to revise his opin- 


ion of that horse,” says Raymond in 
“Horse World.” ‘Hawley,’ it will be re- 
membered, recently classed Anaconda 


with the pacers of the second class, after 
he had been beaten in comparatively slow 
time at Albany. Since the Brighton 
Beach race, however, ‘‘Hawley’’ wrote: 
“The race between Anaconda and Joe 
Patchen and the subsequent performance 
of the gelding have given those of us, 
and I include myself, an opportunity to 
change our opinion of the son of Knight, 
and he must not be judged on his losing 
race at Albany, where he was badly beat- 
en in slow time. To-day Anaconda can 
defeat any pacer living.’”’ I do not be- 
lieve with “Hawley” that Joe Patchen 
is no longer fit to race in the best pacing 
company; true, he is an old horsc, but 
he went a very creditable second heat 
in his Brighton Beach race. That he will 
improve with a few races is reasouabiy 
sure, for he is a horse that has always 
raced into form. Brighton Beach was 
his first start, and it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that he could give Anaconda no 
better race than he did. That the black 
horse will be able to beat Anaconda muy 
not be possible, but the chances are that 
if the pair meet two or three times more 
he will at least force him to pace as fast 
as Prince Alert did. 

The races so far in the grand circuit 
have been such as to furnish ‘‘focd for 
reflection” to the student of the training 
problem, says the “Rider and Driver.” 
Some of the horses starting in these 
races were trained in California, others 
in the Southern States, and still others 
in ‘New England and other Northern 
States. In California the climate is such 
that horses may be and are trained all 
winter, which has heretofore been 
thought to be a great advantage in the 
early part of the grand circuit. In the 
Northern States the training season does 
not open until about May 1. All during 
the latter part of last winter and the 
early spring months, when Northern 
horses were wearing heavy blankets and 
feeding on snow balls, the turf papers 
were full of the remarkable performences 
accomplished by different prospective 
campaigners at Los Angeles and other 
favorable Southern resorts. While these 
horses were being thus favored, 
weather in the North, during April, May 
and a part of June was so inclement that 
trainers were obliged to keep 


seasoned competitors. 


gle race. 
training can be 


spring is not an unmitigated evil. 





bottle of your Plixir. 


work again. Yours truly 
Alton, May 20, 18922. JOHN AVERY. 





the 


their 
horses in the stable a large part of the 
time, and so little work had the horses 
of the North had, that up to a few days 
before the Detroit meeting predictions 
were freely made that they would scarce- 
ly be able to make a creditable showing 
in the first few races against their more 
And yet all the 
important races at Detroit, and so far all 
the important races at Cleveland, were 
won by horses that were wintered and 
trained in the cold, bleak climate of the 
North, and who had but little work when 
their races were called. Does this show- 
ing not demonstrate that there is more 
danger in working a horse too much 
than not enough? The California horses 
were not defeated because they were out- 
classed by their competitors prior to their 
races, as in many instances they were 
pronounced favorites in the pools, and 
yet they did not succeed in winning a sin- 
The results of these races jus- 
tify the conclusion that successful spring 
accomplished in the 
North, and that a cold, rainy, backward 


Dr. 8S. A. Tuttle. Dear Sir:—I fell from 
a wagon and hurt my back, and I ex- 
pected to have to keep quiet for a while. 
I went over to H. O. Tuttles’ and got a 
I used it according 
to directions and in two days I went to 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The last heat 
has been trotted and paced in the Short- 
Haul Circuit of Missouri for 1901. Sev- 
eral new horses have been added to the 
list. All belonging in the West. Proba- 
bly the best trotter that has been devel- 
oped during the meetings of the circuit 
is the bay son of Woodsprite, Hall Frey, 
Peewee is as well known as any horse 
was bred at Sedalia, where his dam 
out of Peewee, by Fortunatus. Hall Frey 
ever owned in that bustling little city. 
so near the center of the state. Hall 
Frey reduced his record in his second 
winning race in the 2:23 trot to 2:16%. 
Baron Dillon, Jr., is a four-year-old stal- 
lion of good conformation, a rich bay and 
will appeal strongly to the breeders of 
the state. This‘ horse is a trotting race 
horse at four years of age, and as a sire 
he should show up early, as he will be as 
popular as any horse of his age that ever 
went into the stud in Missouri. Mr. B. 
F. Swaggard of Sweet Springs, Mo., who 
owns him, says he has been wonderfully 
improved in the hands of Walter Morri- 
son, who took him at Holden, and has 
driven him in his races since. 

Alta Mack, by Myron McHenry, has 
shown the fastest half-mile in the cir- 
cuit among the two-year-olds. Checotah 
Belle, by Judge Hurt, has been the only 
heat winner among the three-year-olds. 
She has entered the list of standard per- 
formers with several heats in standard 
time. 

Myron McHenry adds Cnenute, 
his first standard trotter. 

The inbred Legal Tender mare, Lexy, 
by Lex, son of Legal Tender, dam by Rich 
Wilson (that died at Springfield, Mo.), 
sire of Opha M., 2:22%, won a record of 
2:20% at Higginsville, Mo., in the first 
race she was ever started without hop- 
ples. 

Klondyke, by Damo, son of Jerome 
Eddy, is owned at Eldorado, Kan., where 
he will be used in the stud. Several 
horse have reduced their records in the 
circuit. The bay mare Lulu L., 2:15%, by 
Ouray, son of Onward, started in the 
2:17 class for pacers. 

McGrattan, trotter, 2:30, has reduced 
his record to 2:234%. This horse, carefully 
handled, is capable of taking a very low 
record. He is a brother to Gratt, that 
was made to pace by the use of hopples, 
and reduced his record from 2:19% to 
2:164%. Both are quite popular in the stud 
and should prove to be great sires. 
Imarone came into the circuit with a 
record of 2:26 and has reduced this to 
2:204%. She is by Cicerone, 2:12%, and 
owned at Jerseyville, Ill. 

Col. Loomis, by Symbolier, has reduced 
his record in the circuit and has made 
plenty of friends. He is a product of 
Southwestern Kansas, 

Columbus was right on the Craigan 
mare; she was bred at Lexington, Mo., 
and sired by Wilkomont, the first pacer 
to his credit. He also sired the dam of 
John R. Potts, also bred at Lexington, 
second dam by Talmadge, third dam 
Swigert. The horse is dead, but made a 
record of 2:11%, and is quite a strong 
ecard for his sire, Ernest B., that is still 
in the stud in Missouri. 

I am proud to say that three meetings 
of the five in the circuit have not a sin- 
gle record on their books changed in any 
way from what the watches showed. 
Holden, Rich Hill and Nevada want to 
be remembered as places where a record 
means something. 


2:26%, 





LETTER FROM JOS. CAIRN SIMP- 
SON. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
week of the Brighton Beach harness rac- 
ing meeting the morning papers were 
eagerly looked for, anxious, very anx- 
ious, to learn the result. The prevailing 
opinion here that like other gatherings 
of trotters and pacers in the vicinity of 
New York, it must necessarily be a 
failure pecuniarily, the purses being so 
large, the entrance fee small in compar- 
ison with other harness horse events. 
Much was depending on that meeting. 
Successful and then more good grounds 
for the hope that in other places where 
it was claimed that the gallopers had 
driven trotters and pacers from the field 
there would be a revival of “‘the truly 
American’ sport,’”’ and Chicago, St. 
Louis and San Francisco would follow the 
lead of the great metropolis. 

Gratifying news, the intelligence which 
came over the wires. From the first 
there were welcome tokens. When it 
was announced that there was the larg- 
est attendance of the season on a race- 
course which a short time before had 
been resplendent with the “silks and 
satins of the turf,” there were hearty 
rejoicings. So far as could be told from 
the telegraphic reports the methods of 
running-horse officials were adopted. 
That part of them, at least, which in- 
sured vigilant guardianship, the pre- 
vention of fraud, so far as a close watch 
could stop it, certain punishment if at- 
tempted. General sympathy for the Ab- 
bott who, after showing the best heat 
in his career, when the break in his 
work was taken into consideration, was 
distanced in the second heat, pleased 
that there was such an ardent desire 
by the driver of Cresceus to prove that 
it was a genuine race by taking no chanc- 
es to lose. 

Saturday morning the papers told that 
Dan Patch had lost his first heat of the 
season, beaten in 2:09; won the second 
in 2:04%, race unfinished. Sunday morn- 
ing it was known the Star had won, and 
in all probability there were good reas- 
ons for his defeat in the finish. When 
the press accounts came this fond hope 
was dispelled. Not only Dan Patch but 
two or three others joined in this pal- 


plainly denouncing 
the breaking of the rule. 


the sports in which horses are 
prominent actors. 


judges were confederates of the drivers. 


task. 


shall be fined, 
heat. 
incontrovertible evidence. The 


Dan Patch, that runs a “poor fourth’ 


seconds faster. 





pable violation of the law. The paper 
which brought this intelligence came out 
in vigorous phrase 
There is one 
way of partially remadying the evil. 
That being the united strength of the pa- 
pers which are classed as supporters of 
the 


It must be clearly shown that the 


In fact, “the stand’ more culpable than 
the men who sat in the sulky. An easy 


“Rule 27, Sec. 5.—Every heat in a race 
must be contested by every horse in the 
race, and every horse must be driven to 
the finish. Should a rider or driver be 
found guilty of violating this rule he 
suspended or expelled.” 
Every reporter, whose accounts I have 
read, noticed the laying up in the first 
If the judges’ perceptive faculties 
were so dull that they could not see it, 
then the result of the. second heat was 
horse 


in the first heat, 2:09, the winner in 
2:04%, and the horse, George, that was 
seventh and last in the first heat was 
a close second when the time was 414 
What a travesty on hon- 


est sport! When the judges ignore the 
law, when they sanction what the law 
forbids and what is contrary to the 
fundamental principles which should 
govern all kinds of sport, it weuld not 
appear improper to put the blame where 
it rightly belongs, and when it was of 
such vital importance as it was when 
it gave the enemies of harness racing 
the opportunity to decry and defame, 
and that with justice, and make invid- 
ious comparisons with the management 
of running races, it was a solemn and 
bounden duty to show that the actions 
of drivers and judges were clearly in 
defiance of the law. 
There was a big stake to contend for. 
Were it proven that under the right man- 
agement trotting and pacing races were 
just as “clean” as those of the gallopers, 
and that in the head-center of running, 
a grand, a glorious history. I wrote ar- 
ticles for various papers, one, two, three 
mailed; was at work on the fourth when 
a paper came containing an account of 
the Readville meeting. , 
Some days before the wires said El- 
eata won the first and second heats, 
Solid Silver the third, fourth and fifth. 
Again there were hopes and again they 
were dashed. 
“Fraud and_ collusion’ had again 
worsted the true-hearted patron of the 
sport as they had in the M. & M., when 
his horse, Kingmond, was beaten. There 
were other summaries which looked sus- 
picious, for instance: 1421211; 811; 6 
11; but this is one paper's account of 
the Massachusetts Stake: 
“Onward Silver just inside the flag and 
trotting the full mile in about 2:14; this 
was in the first heat, the time 2:09%. In 
the same account, second heat, ‘‘Cornel- 
ia Belle let the chestnut horse (Onward 
Silver) through.” From the same paper, 
third heat, “Cornelia Belle carried her 
(Eleata) to the quartér in 31% seconds, 
to the half in 1:04%, to the three-quart- 
ers 1:36%. Right there occurred the 
only thing that could have saved On- 
ward Silver's life. He was coming fast, 
but if he had been forced to go around 
Cornelia Belle Eleata would have won 
the heat. Kirby took his mare (Cornelia 
Belle) to one side, left the tow path open, 
and Geers started for the filly.”’ 
The above is taken ffom the Kentucky 
Stock Farm, and has the ring of truth. 
Geers is applauded on all hands, and 
granting that he is in the front rank of 
the profession, a class by himself per- 
haps, there is not much glory attached 
to his methods in that race. To trot 
seventh in a field of eight starters and 
just drop inside of the distance flag is 
not a very brilliant display of genius. 
To lay behind a confederate whom he 
well knows will “pull out’ and leave 
him a clear “tow path” is something 
better, but a long way from being a cer- 
tificate of extraordinary merit. 
At a loss what to do. “What boots 
it’ if every horse paper denounces the 
Brighton Beach race when there are so 
many others of like standing? 
I have fought for many years against 
the “pernicious practice,” and look 
there! 
Take the opposite side? In that case I 
shall advocate that Sec. 5, Rule 27 be 
rubbed out and in its place: Heats can 
be laid up when in the opinion of driver 
or manager there will be a better chance 
to win the race. 

JOS. CAIRN SIMPSON. 
Oakland, Cal. 


THE TROTTING KING. 


Cresceus is seven years old and has 
twenty foals, one of which is already in 
the list. Standing in front of the grand 
stand at Brighton Beach, Mr. George 
H. Ketcham said to a group of friends: 
“Several years ago my father looked over 
some stock at Barney J. Treacy’s place, 
at Lexington, Ky., and was pleased with 
the appearance of a mare called Conten- 
tion by Allie West. He thought she would 
suit him for the saddle, and he took her 
home to Toledo. She had by her side a 
filly by Mambrino Howard, a son of 
Mambrino Chief, and this filly is now 
known as Mabel, dam of Cresceus. The 
first foal to attract attention to Mabel 
was the black mare Nightingale, who 
trotted to a record of 2:10%. She was by 
Osgood’s Patchen, who to-day is unable 
to command a stud fee in excess of $5. 
This would show that Mabel was more 
responsible for the goodness in Nightin- 
gale than her sire. I have seen six of the 
foals of Mabel go in 2:20, and you can- 
not have a much better proof of great- 
ness than this. Cresceus had a curb 
which I fired and blistered, and he trot- 
ted out of it. Curbs are not such terri- 
ble things that some people imagine. I 
have kept a ledger account of the doings 
of Cresceus and the balance has always 
been on the right side. Previous to 
starting out on this campaign I went to 
the bank for $10,000. I will pay you in 
three months out of the winnings of Cres- 
ceus, I said to the cashier. He replied 
all right. I saw your father pay $12,000 
for a bull and make money out of him. A 
trotting horse like Cresceus is better to 
bank on for $10,000 than a bull.’ The cash- 
ier was right. It did not take Cresceus 
long to lift the note.”” Mr. Ketcham has 
entered Cresceus in the free-for-all trot 
at Readville, and will give exhibitions 
with him in California and elsewhere. He 
will retire him to the stud in the spring 
and keep him there. Judging from what 
Robert McGregor has dene in the stud, 
Cresceus will not fail. If you want great 
speed you must breed speed to speed, is 
the earnest belief of Mr. Ketcham.—Turf, 
Field and Farm. 


HORSES FOR JAPAN. 


The San Francisco ‘Breeder 
Sportsman” of August 24 says: 





bred horses 
government. 


brated Village Farm near Buffalo. 


of the state stallion depot, 


Monte Carlo, 2:14%), son of Electioneer, 
dam Sallie Benton (4), 2:17% (the world’s 


2:10; Starlight, 2:15%, amd Nordica (8) 


* 12:29%; Sallie Benton (4), 2:17%; 


2:22%; Sonoma, 2:28; Colma, 2:25%; Con 


individuals that 
Palo Alto Farm. 





and 


On the steamer City of Pekin, which 
left this port for Japan last ‘Wednesday, 
was a large consignment of standard- 
consigned. to the Japanese 
There were eleven young 
stallions and four mares from the cele- 
The 
representatives of the Japanese govern- 
ment, Messrs. Benji Hirosawa, chief of 
the horse breeding section of agriculture 
and commerce, Tokyo; J. Yasui, director 
Kumamoto, 
and B. Ichijo, supervisor of horses for 
the. local government at Tokyo, visited 
Palo Alto farm and selected from among 
the young stallions there the handsome 
and well-bred yearling Luzon, by Mendo- 
cino, 2:19% (sire of Idolita (8), 2:12, and 


record for 3-year-olds in 1884), by Gen. 
Benton 1755. She is the. dam of Serpol, 


2:1%. The granddam of Luzon is the cel- 
ebrated broodmare Sontag Mohawk, by 
Mohawk Chief. She is the dam of Eros, 
Sport, 


ductor, 2:144%; Mohawk, 2:15%, and Ser- 
enada, 2:25. Luzon is one of the finest 
eversleft the famous 


FEEDING WHEAT TO HORSES. 
In the RURAL WORLD of Aug. 8 
there is an article on “‘Feeding Wheat.” 
In 1856 I traded 800 acres of land in Mis- 
souri, and some boot, for one of the fin- 
est farms in Clinton Co., Iowa. With 
the place I got all the live stock, except- 
ing two pairs of horses, and the produce 
of the farm for that year. Several hun- 
dred bushels of wheat at 65 cents a bush- 
el, the straw was neatly stacked in the 
yard and that was thrown into the 
bargain, and never so valuable a “luck- 
penny.” 

Then came an early frost, heavy 
enough to kill the corn and the prairie 
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part of the time cut, but always a sup- 
ply of it in the mangers. Never in all 
my experience in Iowa did the stock 
winter any better, if as well. Towards 


charge at the nostrils, a trifling swelling 
of the glands. Colts which had to be 
lanced and poulticed got well in a re- 
markably short time. 


ent that when he did come to the con- 
clusion to try he would soon trot very 
fast. For the last few months 1 had 
the leisure and drove him myself. Some 
six weeks ago, in addition to nine quarts 
of oats daily, some two quarts of wheat. 
Changed his work to short brushes of a 
little more than a furlong, few of them, 
but usually twice a day. Doing finely, 
but Friday he tried to run away with 
me. Well pleased. The next day, when 
going close to a 2:30 gait, he wheeled 
without shortening his pace, down went 
a wheel, down I went, hung to the reins 
till I found it was useless. Crushed ribs, 
several contusions and abrasions. 
Swathed in long strips of surgeons’ plas- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At Donnell- 
son, Iowa, on Aug. 28-29-30 was held the 
forth-eighth annual Lee County fair. 


evidence on all corners, from start to 


Time, 2:25%, 2:26%4, 2:26%4, 2:30%%, 2:2634. 
Same day; 2:25 pace, purse $200. 
Rex Americus, g.h., (E. G. and 


ey Mis SORE ¥ Rcgsbsecndccancces a 34 
Zella H., b.m., (S. Hegner) ...... 23 2 
Temperance Boy, ch.h., (A. Bul- 

MED | apusphsddnnseetecsdesacensssence 324 


Rowdy, b.g., (J. Lusk) 
Chlorine, b.m., (I. F. Doyle) .... 
Time, 2:24%, 2:24%4, 2:26%4. 


Friday, Aug. 30, 1901, 3:00 trot, purse 
$200. 

Tom Reed, (H. Taylor) .......... me 
Daisy Russell, br.m., (C. Bashere) 2 2 2 
West B.,ch.g., (I.. F. Doyle) .... 3 3 3 


Lizzie Rex, b.m., (E. A. Bell) .... dr 
Halgrove, b..m., (8S. Hegner) dr 
Time, 2:40, 2:39%4, 2:39. 
Same day, 2:50 pace, purse $200. 
Ione B. (Capt. Backwith) ........ 4:33 
Roulette, r.m., (I. F. Doyle) ...... 322 
Miss Feo, b.m., (S. Hegner) ...... 23 3 


Time, 2:29%, 2:30, 2:29. 
MAMBRINO, JR. 


Kahoka, Mo., Sept. 3, 1901, 


Kahok,a Mo., Sept. 3, 1901, 





September 3, 2:25 trotting, purse $150: 
Linnie, ch. m. (Aquarius Bashaw)..1 1 
Lottery T., b. g. (Lottery Ticket)..2 2 
Kahoka Boy, b. h. (Konantz)........ 3 3 
Rene Russell, ch. h. (Lord Russell).dis 

Time—2:27%4, 2:27%4, 2:28. 

This was the first start for the home 
horses, Lottery T. and Kahoka Boy, and 
was a rattling race between them for 
honors. Linnie was better seasoned and 
outclassed ‘em. 

September 4, 2:40 class, purse $150: 


one 


Douglass T., g. g. (Free Deal)...... 3 261 
Miss Feo, b. m. (Sunset, Jr.)........ 224 
Direxy Mont, b. m. (Egmont)...... 442 
Ossie M., b. m. (Forsee)........... 13 8 3 
Time—2:27%, 2:28, 2:28. 
Same day, one and one-half miles, 
three in five, purse $25: 
Mac M. (p.) gr. h. (Basco)........ S$: 2 .2-2 


Roy Wilkes, Jr. (p.), ch. h. (Roy 
Allah) 1 
| Harry H. (p.), b. g. (Unknown). 38 
Butcher Boy, br. g. (Kahoka 
TDD | en decemcnsecauepesscdcnsenendeed 4444 
Time—1:22%, 1:24%, 1:21, 1:18%. 
»| There was nothing to the first race but 
the winner. The green race was a corker 
between the two heat winners. They had 
it “hammer and tongs,” like old cam- 
paigners. 
-| September 5, free-for-all, purse $150: 
Amerigo, b. h. (Gov. Stran- 
ford) ....... wvidsestak cepeapecee 2-8 B88 
Bonnie Thomas, ch. g. (Bon- 


con 





“‘buckled”’ on Mac’s sulky. 


spring the distemper came among them, Same day, 2:25 class, purse $150: 

and never before or until I left, in 1874,|Zella H., b. m. (Sunset).............+ 322 
was the disease so easily handled. “Old” | Kono, g. g. (Konantz) ............5++ 22 2 
Blackbird had it and never missed a|Walker S., b. g. (Carroll Wilkes)...3 3 3 
feed, coughed a few days, a slight dis-|Direxy Mont, b. m. (Egmont)...... 444 


to be left in the 2:25 class. Well! they 
I have fed wheat to horses in training | ‘‘got left.” 

with good results. The last trial both September 6, 2:35 class, purse $150: 
good and bad. I have a horse by Charles |Dud, b. g. (Lubins)...............00+++ a ee 
Derby from an Antevolo mare, his dam | Lida, ch. m. (Iris)............ss+++ +2 8 2 
by Whipples’ Hambletonian. Fine form, |Capt. Bowles, b. g. (Misdeal)....... 328 
natural action first rate, but a stubborn Time—2:32, 2:30%, 2:42. 
brute. He would not try. I felt confid- Lida bled, and Capt. Bowles broke his 


hopples, which accounts for the time of 
the last heat. 


Peakesvill 


Lafayette 


Mo., $800, three-year-olds and under, nine 
entries, four starters: 
Checotah Belle, 


Hurt, 2:09 


King Walnut, 


2:11%) 


Savannah Maid, b. m. (Norcatur)...3 
Kewanee Sue, 


Boy) 


ter for three weeks, was anything but|Imarone, ro. m., by Cice- 
comfortable. These are off now and I POMS, BiWihoscccccecrcccseceses S433 35 

shall resume driving him in a few days,|Abigal, b. m., by Nimbus 
and also the wheat. DED. abcvesevcccccs cxsoctencse 411.343 
JOS. CAIRN SIMPSON. Klondyke, b. h., by Damo.. 1244383 3 

Oakland, Cal. Chanute, b. h., by Myron 

SS McHenry) .....csccccces coves 8322 2 
THE LEE COUNTY FAIR. Alpha Wilkes, b. m., by 
rreeied Wilkesmont  ..... 2s eeeeveveee 55 5 5 


Time—2:28 


Although it is just outside the geo-|Manza Pierce, b. m. (Manville).....1 1 1 
graphical limits of my bailiwick, I hope|pr, Porter, b. g. (Walnut Boy)..... 223 
I am correct in assuming that the RU-|‘rilby, b. m. (Portland).............. 3 3 2 
RAL WORLD will take pleasure in} Time—2:16%, 2:19%, 2:18%. 
spreading my report before its million September 4, two-year-old pace, $200, 
readers. This is one of the oldest fairs |thirteen entries, three starters: 
in this part of the Mississippi valley. It | aita Mack, ch. f. (Myron Mc- 
has run along with varying success and] Henry) .......cscececceceececeeceeeeees ee 
holds its own with the best of them. | Little Joe, b. s. (Joseph R.).......... 220 

The weather was good; conditions, ex- Queen Bee, b. f. (Russell Frisby)...3 3 2 
cept for the prolonged drouth, favor- Time—1:13, 1:11, 1:09%. 
able. The dust was omnipresent and in September 5, purse $1,000, 2:23 class, 


trot, thirteen entries, six starters: 


finish, The crowds were well pleased | Hall Frey, b. h. (Woodsprite)..4 3 11 1 
with the exhibits and the races. Every- Nancy Belle, blk. m. (Baron 
thing is clean and on the square at Don-| Wilkes) .........:seseeeeeeeesees 11438 
nellson. No skin games or ‘queer’ ex-| Outcast, b. g. (Happy Heir)... 2 2 2 2 
hibits allowed. The “‘shows’’ of live stock, | Fortune Hunter, br. g. (Lord 
pet stock, dairy, horticultural, viticultur-| Wilton) .........sceeeeeeeeeeeees 24344 
al, delicatessen, culinary and art work|Cash, Jr., b. g. (Ellerslie 
were varied and of great beauty and at-| Wilkes) ..........cssseeeeeeeeers dr 
tractiveness. The writer sent his match-|Bob McCormick, ch. g. re. 
less yearling filly, Audrey Allerton, over] Mack) ........c..6  ceseeeeeesees 6 6 dis 
and had a “walk away” for “first.” Time—2:2114, 2:20, 2:19%, 2:20, Pod 
Special thanks are due Secretary E. P.| Winfield Stratton, b. h. (Far- 
Armknecht, J. P. Starr of Belfast, Ia.,| agway) .....ccccccccceeeeceeeeeeees a et a a 
and O. O. Newberry, Argyle, Ia., for|QLon Kelley, ch. h. (Conflict)...2 1 2 3 2 
favors shown your reporter. There were|Lulu L., b. m. (Ouray)......... 33143 
but two days’ racing, of which I ap-|Monnut, blk. g. (Walnut Boy).4 2 3 2 4 
pend Time—2:17%, 2:16%, 2:16%, 2:19%, 2:21%. 
SUMMARY. * September 6, purse $400, 2:35 class, twen- 
Thursday, Aug. 29, 1901. 2:30 trot, purse | ty-five entries, four starters. 
$200. Lintee We Saks CLIO ces unih ca vevcnivede cds + 2/2 
H. H. H. (W. E. Harrison) .. 4 2 1 1 1]Monbel, ro. m. (Waverly Prince)...2 2 3 
Dud, b.g, (L. J. Hill) ...... 1 1 2 2 2) Turpentine, b. g. (Robert Ryan)....8 3 2 
Lidas, ch.m., (Ed Martin) 24 4 4 4/Clara B., s. m. (Portland)............ dis 
Sylvia B., ch.m., (H. Taylor) 3 5 3 3 3] Time—2:20%, 2:24%4, 2:30. 
Twin I. One, ch.m. W. I. Bow- Same day, purse $500, 2:30 trot, seven- 
TIGR ccevicvesdsovspcepecescccesse 5 dis teen entries, six starters: 


“It has 


you hope t 
atoga. Is 


follows: 


admire. 


grounds. 


It wasa race for blood, 
making a fight for every heat. The large 
crowd was 


Time—2:20%, 2:21, 2:25%. 
There was nothing to this race but the 
unanimity with which the drivers desired 


Time, 2:24%4, 2:24%4, 2:28. 
September 4, purse $400, 2:45 class, trot, 
nineteen entries, five starters: 


September 4, purse $500, 2:25 class, pace, 
eighteen entries, three starters. 


Imarone, ro. m. (Cicerone)..6 3 3 11 2 


Baron Dillon, Jr., b. h. 

(Baron Dillon) ...........+- 612221 
Essie Dodison, br. m. (Eros)4 4 4 4 3ro 
Pilot Knox, Jr., br. g. (Pilot 

EEMOK) cccccccccccscccccsccccces 122348 
Wilkes Gold, b. h. (Wilkes- 

DOMED | occ vccagiocervescessvcosses 35 5 5 5ro 
Bob McCormick, s. g. (Big 

MACK) .cccccccccccccccvesccces 6 dis 

Time—2:27%, 2:24%, 2:24%, 2:20%, 2:20%4, 
2:24%. 


WM. C. WHITNEY’S INTEREST IN 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


you and other gentlemen interested with 


A reporter put the above question to 
the great sportsman, and he replied, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Ledger, as 


Outdoor sport, 


enjoy themselves, 


2:25%, 2:26%, 2:26%4, 2:26, 2:20%. 
every horse 


greatly pleased. A wheel 





MAMBRINO, JR. 
ie, Mo. 


County Fair, Higginsville, 


br. m. (Judge 
MED carverccvocsnsoncvessepene 23 3 
br. s. (Walnut Boy, 
ppecceenecsceeochsesescoosonses 222 
43 


blk. m. 


(Kewanee 


, 2:26%4, 2:24%4, 2:24, 2:25%4. 








been said, Mr. Whitney, that 


o make a second Ascot at Sar- 
that true?” 


“Not a second Ascot, but we hope to 
make Saratoga the popular resort that it 
should be. This has been the most pros- 
perous year in the history of Saratoga. 
claiming the interest of 
young men, takes them out of the sa- 
loons, the bar rooms, billiard parlors and 
other places of like resort, 
them an athletic condition which we all 
I take much pleasure in the 
society of young men. I like to see them 
and especially when 
that enjoyment is taken in the manner 
that increases their physical, mental and 
moral well being, so when I came to Sar- 
atoga this year I was led, without pre- 
meditation on my 
moves that I have made here. 
after the races I suggested to my son 
that we should drive over to the polo 


part, to make 


and gives 


the 
One day 


grasses, every bit of which had been President, Treasurer, Secretary. 
cut. So far as hay and corn were con- 

cerned, a famine. I had quite a number 

of horses and cattle. They were wintered | whirlwind Mac, b. h. (Glen- 

on wheat and wheat straw. Fed whole.} coe Wilkes) .........+.+s++ 123338 

ground, boiled and soaked; the straw] Time—2:26, GOITRE, 


or any similar bunch, 


CAN BE REMOVED 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


In a pleasant manner, without in- 
convenience. This is a mild Lini- 
ment highly perfumed. $1. 4 sa 
bottle delivered by mail en 
ordering describe your case fully, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. YOUNC, P. D. F. 
SPRINGFIELD, . : mses 





AUCTIONEERS. 





IVE STOCK AUCTIONEE: 

JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo, yo selli 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pe 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GENTRY 


» MO. 
SI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 
of patrons say I uaee how to sell them. Write for 








R. ‘ HARRIMAN, Live. Le | ee 


Up-to-date in eve _ Li fort 
best boosters in gr Baia Terms ~- ed 


HARRY GRAHAM, “N= 


LIVE STOCK AND » a . Seat 
Auctioneer. 


Terms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 

IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover feet ve 


solicited. ert 
Ss Bois D’. 
phis R. R. 


oo NOTRE? 


To Every Farmer’s Son who will send 

on @ postal card, his own address and the ad- 

dress of one peenen \ who wishes to ae ° aon 

Farm Wagon or Log Truck this 

will send free a copy of our booklet en entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What Brown Said.” 

Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 


Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 








Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo, 





(At ‘ALOGUES for Shorthorn setap on compiled or 
furnished. complete at attractive prices. 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


For Fistula, Poll Evil, Ringbone, Spavin, pee yt 
Curb, Warts, Splint, etc, £1.00 Dex bottle by mail. 3 


bottles by ex! Money returned if 
not satistactory. pede mphlet. Bo 
gists. 


hlet, Sold by drug- 
H. H. HAME ermont, Ills. 








game I made up my mind that if Sara- 
toga was to be made a resort worthy of 
its natural resources something must be 
done to diversify the interests. It was 
then determined in my mind that I would 
assist polo as an auxiliary to racing. 
Now we have tennis courts, golf links 
and polo grounds, which in a way, I be- 
lieve, account for the success that has 
attended the races. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood in this matter. I lay claim 
to no credit for what has happened. My 
investments made in Saratoga have been 
small, and if a selfish view is taken of 
them, they have all been dictated by 
business interests.” 





In the ‘‘National Stockman’”’ a writer 
has this to say about what many con- 
sider for the road or farm, a horse's “best 
gait,” the walk: ‘The importance of the 
walking gait being first developed in the 
handling of our horses is of far more im- 
portance than generally considered. If 
the walking gait is persevered in before 
the trot is indulged we will always have 
good walking horses. But if the colt is 
permitted to trot and urged at that gait 
before he has learned to walk, he is ever 
a drone at a walk. Horses may be made 
to attain wonderful proficiency at the 
walking gait by keeping them at that 
gait in the beginning and urging them 
to exert themselves at that way of going. 
Every farmer’s boy is well aware that he 
can do a better job of work generally 
with the rapid, steady walking team than 
the slow, poking, waiving-gaited slug- 
gards. He can do a better job of plowing, 
harrowing, harvesting, mowing, or work- 
ing corn with the prompt walkers thun 
the lazy, unsteady movers. A better fur- 
row is turned in plowing, more clods are 
broken when dragging and more weeds 
are killed in cultivating with the fast 
walkers than the slow ones. Time saving 
alone on the farm where the horses walk 
three or even two and a half miles an 
hour is about twenty per cent, or put it 
in another way, the fast-walking team 
can rest one day in a week and yet do as 
much work as the slow team—do it easier, 
do it better—and in seasons of pressing 
work with uncertain weather the fast- 
walking team can be counted a treasure. 
It is a very great mistake to suppose 
that the draft horse cannot be trained 
to make a fast walker, and life is too 
short to spend it in poking along at a 
snail’s pace after a lifeless team that 
makes it much harder for the driver to 





Mr. August Belmont played 
polo that same day, and as I watched the 


do a good job that with the prompt, fast 
walkers. Horses are very much what we 








make of them through their education in 
their early experience, and we may just 
as well have good fast walkers as to 
have those that are listless, indifferent, 
lazy and very much less valuable than if 
they had been properly trained in the 
beginning, by keeping them at the fast 
walk until they know. the gait well, be- 
fore they are taught to trot. Now, boys, 
let us teach the young horses to do their 
work at a strong walk first, or whatever 
we do with the horse let it be one wns 
at a time, and let it be well learned be- 
fore we undertake another lesson.” 


The high strung horse, nervous, takes 








nie McGregor) . 





opel Our cold easily, gets off his feed. Get him 

“Veterinary right with Young’s Kidney and Nerve 

ons. Ap TUTTLE, = > ee ee Powders. 2%c a package at regular deal- 
oid they offer only ifany. |ers. Mfd. by W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
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Home Circle 


LIFE. 








A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 
A minute to smile and an hour to weep 
in, 
A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 
And never a laugh but the moans come 
double; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes 
precious, © 

With the smile to warm and the tears to 
refresh us; 

And joy seems sweeter when cares come 
after, 

And a moan is the 
laughter; 

And that is life! 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


finest of foils for 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MULTIPLICITY OF DISHES. 

In the old farm home mother prided 
herself on the number of vegetables that 
would be prepared for dinner. (I don't 
know what she would do this year.) The 
woman who limited her family to one or 
two dishes was regarded as lacking in 
thrift, and for years we followed the dear 
mother’s training, but in later years we 
have been inclined to depart from this 
custom. We have been compelled by pres- 
sure of other duties to study economy of 
labor in the preparing of meals, and, 
then, some study of the food question 
has made us see that three or four veg- 
etables were really not best. But we dis- 
tinctly remember in our girlhood days 
that there was one meal that was a dis- 
dinct departure from the many-dish habit 
that was especially relished by the fam- 
ily, and it consisted of but one dish, be- 
sides bread and butter and some kind of 
warm drink. It was a boiled fruit pud- 
ding with a warm sauce. This pudding 
to be at its best had to be eaten hot from 
the pot and just when done. I have vivid 
recollection of the small number of 
dishes and the absence of pots—there be- 
ing only a pot—that was stacked in the 
sink to be washed after such a dinner. 
This meal was generally served on rainy 
and stormy days, when father, brother 
and any man who might be employed 
could easily respond to a dinner call. 

Then, when “John and I” went to the 
city hotel for dinner and looked over the 
menu card we found that any kind of 
meat served with a “‘few’’ potatoes, some 
bread and butter and a cup of coffee, 
where things at least looked clean would 
cost us 25 or 30 cents each. We ate this 
meal with a relish, and did much tramp- 
ing around seeing the sights and hunting 
the bargains and felt fully sustained by 
the food eaten. We also watched the or- 
ders of the city folks and found that they 
ate heartily of one or two dishes. 

These facts and observations set us to 
thinking and wondering if some features 
of the labor attending cooking in the 
farm home might not be modified. Every 
farm wife knows how great a task it is 
to wash pots and pans and a lot of dishes. 
There is also the increased labor in pre- 
paring so many kinds of vegetables. 

A friend recently told me that when the 
family dined alone that she just served 
baked peach dumpling, some bread and 
butter and a warm drink, or milk. She 
spread her table neatly and placed in the 
center a few flowers in a low dish. 1 sew 
one of her glass cream pitchers which 
cost her ten cents filled with thistle 
blooms and placed on her table. It was a 
beauty! 

Do our farmers’ wives see any hint for 
reduced labor in these suggestions? 
Baked beans and pork are a good com- 
bination of foods as regards proper food 
elements—they furnish both energy and 
muscle-making material. If this dish, 
with sliced tomatoes or a potato salad 
were served, and some sweet, if desired, 
how much easier it would be than to pre- 
pare potatoes, corn, tomatoes and 
squashes in the seasons when we can 
have them. This year of few vegetables 
may teach us that we can save labor and 
nerve by cooking fewer dishes and be 
just as well off physically. Then, this 
plan would give us a chance in a good 
season to vary our diet from day to 
day. MRS. MARY ANDERSON, 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LAKE RIDGE GOSSIP. 





“I thought you were at work, John!”’ I 
said to a young man who called on us the 
other evening. ‘Oh, no, indeed! It’s too 
hot to work!’”’ Didn’t I wish that strong, 
lazy young fellow was compelled to be in 
sunny Kansas a few weeks and have to 
earn his living by the sweat of his brow. 
It has not been 90 degrees in the shade, 
or out of it either, all this summer here, 
and to have a man grumble at the weath~- 
er seemed too much. 

It is very dry now, with the appear- 
ance of rain each day; for five weeks we 
have had very little rain, yet there is no 
drouth so far, as everything looks well. 
The hay is magnificent, the cattle fat and 
sleek. The letters begin to come to us 
now from persons who are suffering from 
the effects of the drouth in the South and 
East, people who want to come to this 
land to get homes here. I beg of the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD not to 
sacrifice their homes without all due con- 
sideration, because the long journey, the 
getting settled in a new land, may be 
more disastrous than a year’s drouth 
could possibly be. A provincial officer 
told me he could find homes for 1,000 faim- 
ilies in the Chilliwack Valley, but they 
would have to pay not less than $5 per 
acre. The hard work to get the land 
ready for cultivation is the greatest 
drawback here, I think. 

The smoke from the forest fires comes 
rolling over the lake in vast volumes, 
hiding the mountains from view. Mr. 
John Ball, provincial fire ranger, was 
just here. He travels through the valley 
for eighty miles, cautioning people and 
putting up notices against starting fires. - 
It is a great damage when the fire runs 
through the miles of great timber. 
slashings burn like tinder now. 

Mr. Ball told us many things of inter- 
est of this land. He told how he had 
traveled many miles in the mountzins 
over the trails, never seeing a person, 
the solitude unbroken. Then perhaps he 
would find a little shack deserted, sx.me 
bachelor had taken the claim, lived on it 
long enough to prove up, gave the loan 
agent the death grip on his home, tien 
left. He could make more that way than 
by hard work. Scarcely a week passes 
without some of those lonely men calling 
at our place, as we are midway between 
Sumas City, Wash., and Chilliwack, B. 
C., and many a history do we hear that 


The F 





INA MAY. 


The Home Circle readers have a chance 
in this issue to study the face of another 


writer to these columns. We hear the 
exclamations of delight that will be ut- 
tered in many homes, “Ina May, this 
week”! Long time readers will have a 
special delight in beholding the face of a 
daughter of an old favorite. By such 
links is the chain which binds us as a 
Home Circle strengthened. We think Ina 
May has told her story in a most charm- 
ing style, and now that she is duly intro- 
duced, we will let her talk. 





IN THE WAY OF APOLOGY. 

Not having a kind friend to write nice 
things about me, I will be compelled to 
“tell it’ myself. I hope that all the H.C, 
members will glance kindy and sympa- 
thetically at my melancholy features. I 
must, however, protest that I am not at 
all consumptive. The photographer, en- 
thused with the idea of securing a good 
picture of my classic forehead and speak- 
ing eyes, leaned me too far forward, and 
this spoiled the beautiful contour that 
should (?) mark my shoulders; for the 
rest: Ina May is an editor’s daughter. 
She grew up in the printing office of a 
country weekly, and “stuck type” for six 
years, making her ‘30’ upon the eve of 
her wedding day, at the age of 18. 

About six years ago she began regular 
literary work, writing short sketches and 
special articles for the city papers and 
various magazines. Having had flatter- 
ing success—or at least she was flattered 
—in this way, she began writing short 
stories about three years ago. Last year 
she won the $45 prize given by “The New 
Century” for the best short story. She 
also won the $10 prize offered by “The 
Western Poultry News’ for best article 
on the subject of Belgian Hares this 
spring. This much for her ambitions. 

She is a housewife, an enthusiastic 
“flower woman,” raises chickens, a gar- 
den and all such nice “reliable” things; 
has a husband, handsome enough to grace 
a romance and good natured enough to 
be satisfied with—well—restless Ina May, - 
and a family of little ones, of whom she 
is disgracefully proud. Her pathway has 
been a pleasant one, the sun shining al- 
ways behind the clouds. Her greatesi 
grief was the death of her dearly loved 
mother, well known to the older Circlers 
as ‘‘Marie.”’ 

Now, -hese are the short and simple 
annals of a happy wife, loving mother 
and ambitious woman, and I do hope that 
Blue Bells won't be discouraged when she 
views my superior good looks. 1 am 
sorry that I am not one of Nancy’s “re- 
membrances,”’ though I don’t believe she 
thought much of it anyway, or she would 
not have “held her peace” so long. 

INA MAY. 





growing old, called and wanted to stay 
all night. He was from Missouri, ran 
away from home at 15. He was on the 
Texas plains for years. For three years 
he never saw a white woman. Then he 
was a cowboy, a gambler, now in the 
cities spending the money he accumu'ated 
during. the long months of dangerous 
work in the mines in the lonely hills. He 
was riding a wild, vicious horse, that 
seemed inclined to tie himself into knots 
whenever the man tried to mount him. 
He is brave, generous to a fault, reckless 
of danger without any home ties, or the 
love of wife or child. Now he is giving 
the love of his life to his “pard,’”’ the 
friend who had shared his danger and 
his money, or hunger, or whatever caiae 
to them. He said to me: “I'll tell you, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Johnny is the whitest 
man I ever knew. I have been with him 
for years in the mountains, only once 
anything ever went wrong between us. 
We were working together. Some trouble 
came up over the work, and a woman in- 
terfered between us, and we had some 
words. I left and never saw my ‘pard’ 
for three long years. One day I was driv- 
ing a four-horse team in the north coun- 
try. I didn’t know where Johnny was 
until then. I drove into town and there 
he sat on the steps of the tavern. I 
jumped off the wagon and we hugged 
each other like two school girls. I put 
my horses up and came back to him, and 
we have been together ever since. It 
won't be healthy for any one to inier- 
fere between my ‘pard’ and me again!” 

One old bachelor, who has lived here 
independent of all woman folks for years, 
was here spending the day. A little 
woman was here, too, taking care of her 
baby. 

“What ails the baby?’ he asked. 

“Teething, I think,” responded 
mother. 

The gentleman gave her some very 
good advice concerning the care of baby. 

“Mr. Jones, you are well informed con- 
cerning the care of babies,’’ I said, “for 
an old bachelor.” 

The curious look on the old man’s face 
as he flushed to his gray hair told us bet- 
ter than words that some time in the 
past baby faces had nestled in the tired 
old arms. ELLA CARPENTER. 

British Columbia. 


the 





who neither sands 
his sugar nor 


waters his milk— 
who believes in 
the best, and is particular to 


please his patrons. 
That’s the grocer who recom- 
mends and sells 


Lion Coffee 


Coffee that zs coffee—unglazed 
—unadulterated. 





sounds tike a romance. Last week a man 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE HIRED WOMAN QUESTION. 


As there has been so much said about 
the hired man question, if you will kind- 
ly allow me space in the dear oli KUKAL 
WORLD I would like very much to say 
something about hired women and their 
employers. How many women, sind even 
fragile girls, in this enlightencd, Chris- 
tian country are wearing out doth seul 
and body as menials?. Many, I am aware 
go out to work from choice, while very 
many do so from necessity. The latter 
named class I pity the more. 

Now, we are well aware of the fact that 
there are unthankful and miserly women, 
as well as men, women whose servant 
girls are often far above them in intelli- 
gence and true nobility of soul, only be- 
neath them financially and socially—of 
course, this is looked on by the world as 
being a very great advantage. It is cften 
a question of wealth over worth. IL have 
observed in several instances ignviant 
women unable to read or write, or e,en 
converse intelligently, to have in their 
employ well-educated servants, why, in 
fact, were the opposite of their empivyer 
in general knowledge. 

Poverty has often placed the hired girl | 
in a position where she must earn her 
daily bread by the sweat of her brow, and 
sometimes a very fair brow at that, but 
the servant must not give herself airs 
above her talling, or annoy her :guorent 
mistress with criticisms, but attend 
cheerfully to every known duty with 
willing hands, with a quiet determina- 
tion to rise as fast as possible to the 
sphere in which she properly belongs. 
Anything that is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. If one has been a faith- 
ful cook when occasion demands she cer- 
tainly can be trusted to serve in any po- 
sition she is prepared for in the higher 
walks of life, with credit to herself and 
profit to her employer. Dear reader, if 
you are such a one, you have my sym- 
pathy. Endeavor to rise above your 
present condition. If you have the will 
to do so, there will certainly be a way 
provided. 

Then we have the aristocratic woman 
in our midst, who will be very much of- 
fended :f “left out in the cold’; therefore 
and for other reasons we will notice her 
“doin’s’ a bit in connection with her 
“help.”” We find this lady far above her 
servant girl in all the higher spheres of 
life. She considers herself too good for 
this mundane sphere, while her poor ser- 
vant girl is not half good enough for the 
position she occupies. It is simply a glar- 
ing case of “big I and little you.” She 
is so afraid of contaminating influences 
that she scorns the very idea of sitting 
down to her “hospitable” board with her 
“help,”’ although the natural beauty and 
perfect modesty of the latter far out- 
rival those of the sallow faced fawning 
daughters, whose only recommendations 
are their fine dresses and taking man 
ners. As to usefulness—well, that of 
course is a word not found in the so- 
ciety bred lady’s dictionary. They are 
simply flowers without an odor. God pity 
such people and help them to wake up to 
their folly, and may they learn to be kind 
and merciful to those especially whs 
serve them, as they may hope to have 
mercy from One who has said: “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall have 
mercy.” 

Dear reader, has your lot been cast 
with peovle of this class? Then God pity 
you and give you patience, courage and 
strength to faithfully discharge your 
present duties so creditably to yourself 
that when an opportunity for bettering 
yourself is presented you can make the 
exchange with a conscience void of of- 
fence. 

Please be patient a wee bit longer, and I 
will in conclusion tell you of a woman 
of my acquaintance who belongs to the 
merciful class. I believe there are others 
equally as good, but none better than my 
old friend. She has a pure motive in liv- 
ing and doing good to all around her, 
whether high or low. She is ever ready 
to lend a helping hand, to speak words 
of encouragement and cheer to those 
poor struggling beings whose only recre- 
ation is a constant battle with poverty 
for a sustenance. To know her is to love 
her. She is a devout Christian, a loving 
mother and a true friend. Fortunate is 
the girl who is employed to serve in her 
home; she is treated as a daughter; she 
in one sense is elevated while she serves. 
How faithful, then, should her help be to 
the trust imposed upon her, to all work 
intrusted to her care, never shirking the 
smallest task, remembering she is a de- 
pendent, and that all dependent positions 
have their peculiar trials. Be patient; de 
not expect or try to exchange places with 
your mistress, but you may strive to em 
ulate her example that you may he an 
honor to yourself and a blessing to all 
with whom you have to do. If my arti- 
cle meets with commendation I trust to 
hear from others on this subject. Let us 
hear from both employers and servants. 

Cleveland Co., Okla. Ter. STELLA. 





“IT’S VERY HARD.” 





“It’s very hard to have nothing to eat 
but porridge, when others have every sort 
of dainty,’”’ muttered Dick, as he sat with 
his wooden bowl before him. “It's very 
hard to have to get up so early on these 
bitter cold mornings, and work all day, 
when others can enjoy themselves with- 
out an hour of work. It’s very hard to 
have to trudge along through the snow, 
while others roll about in their coaches.” 

“It’s a great blessing,”’ said his grand- 
mother, as she sat at her knitting, ‘“‘to 
have food when so many are hungry; it’s 
a great blessing to have a roof over one’s 
head when so many are homeless; it’s a 
great blessing to have sight, and hearing, 
and strength for daily labor, when so 
many are blind, deaf, or suffering!’”’ 

“Why, grandmother, you seem to think 
that nothing is hard,” said the boy, still 
in a grumbling tone. 

“No, Dick, there is one thing that I do 
think very hard.” 

“What's that?” cried Dick, who thought 
that at last his grandmother had found 
some cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is very 
hard that is not thankful for so many 
blessings.’’—Selected. 





SULPHUR VERSUS ANTS. 





When houses are overrun by ants, 
either black or red, powdered sulphur 
will drive them out. A southern reader, 
who has had much experience with this 
pest, says that flowers of sulphur never 
fails to drive them away. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up”’ the best remedy for Childrea Teething. 





It will pay you to notify John Nyfiot, 
7311 Florissant avenue, St. Louis, if you 
know of a farm or an abandoned or old 
cemetery where myrtle or evergreen 





A MAN’S ADVICE TO GIRLS. 
Pretty maid, if you discover 
That your ardent, pleading lover 
Spends his time in loafing idly 

the town, 

If his hair is carried bangy 
On his forehead, and he’s slangy, 
Don’t you hesitate a moment— 
turn 
him 
down! 


‘round 


If you note his eyebrows fusing 
O’er the nose that he is using, 
And the very least annoyance makes 
him frown, 
He has got a disposition 
That may land you in perdition, 
And you'd better nerve yourself and 
turn 
him 
down! 


If he pays no marked attention, 
Doesn't even give it mention, 
When vou meet him in a new and 
charming gown, 
Show him to the door politely, 
Tell him that his Sunday nightly 
Visits must be discontinued; 
turn 
him 
down! 


. 


If he talks about the races, 
Calls the silver dollars ‘“‘cases.”’ 
Tells you how he ‘‘done up” Smith and 
Jones and Brown 
In a little game of poker 
By a sleeve play with the “joker,” 
Show him quickly to the door and 
turn 
him 
down! 


If his breath should often savor 
Of a cigarettish flavor, 
And his fingers with the ugly stains are 
brown, 
If he meets you with a swagger 
And you catch a snuff of lager, 
Get your nerve in proper trim and 
turn 
him 
down! 


Study well your pleading lover 
Or you may too late discover 
That he’ll place more thorns than roses 
in your crown, 
And if anything about him 
Gives you slightest cause to doubt him, 
Do it in a gentle way, but 
turn 
him 
down! 
—James Barton Adams. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TO MAKB VINEGAR QUICKLY. 





The quickest way to make cider vinegar 
is to pound or mash the apples to pulp as 
for making cider. Put this mass into a 
jar and add about one-half its bulk in 
water and about one-tenth or less of mo- 
lasses or cane syrup. Stir all together 
and put in a piece of vinegar mother. 
Set in a warm place, as behind the stove. 
Cover to prevent flies from getting in. 
In about 15 days it will be fit for use. 
Vernon Co., Mo. JACOB FAITH. 


“NEVER FAIL” SPONGE CAKE, 


Which can be both made and baked in 
thirty-five minutes. A good sponge should 
be yellow as gold, of velvety softness and 
tender as a marshmallow. If the ruie 
here given is strictly followed, such a 
cake will be the sure result: Separate the 
whites and yolks of four eggs. Beat the 
whites until stiff enough to remain in a 
bowl if it is inverted, then beat into 
them one-half cup of sugar, which must 
be fine (granulated powdered sugar makes 
tough cake and proper beating does away 
entirely with the grains). Beat the yolks, 
add to them one-half cup of sugar, beat- 
ing for five minutes by the clock—this 
latter being important, as the delicate 
texture of the cake depends upon it; add 
to the yolks the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon. Now beat well together the 
yolks and white. At this stage beating is 
in order, but must be absolutely avoided 
after adding the flour, of which take one 
cupful. The mixture should now look 
like a puff ball, and the flour is to be 
tossed or stirred into it with a light turn 
of the wooden spoon. Stirring is quite 
different from beating. The cup of sugar 
must be generous, the flour scanty. Bake 
for 25 minutes in a moderate oven. Just 
before putting in the oven sprinkle on 
top through a sifter about a tablespoon- 
ful of granulated sugar. This gives the 
“crackly” top crust so desirable.—Chicago 
Record. 


CAPTURING A PASSENGER. 





“TI like perseverance in a man—even in 
a hackman,”’ began Peterson, ‘‘and there 
is one particular Jehu doing business in 
Washington, D. C., who possesses that 
quality in the superlative degree. 

“When I visited the Capital City I had 
my mind fully made up to have nothing 
to do with the hackmen; so when I step- 
ped off the train and a crowd of these 
gentry began shouting at me, I simply 
shook my head and passed on. One of 
them, however, was not to be thus easily 
disposed of. Dancing around in front of 
me, so as to block my progress, he vocif- 
erated: 

“ ‘Hack, mister? Take 
Only half a dollar!’’ 

“Again I shook my head. 

“Smithsonian Institute or Treasury 
building? 
seventy-five cents!’ 

“Still I shook my head. 


over and back for two dollars!’ 
of the head. 


place for a dollar!’ 
“Another shake of the head. 


see the President? 
for fifty cents!’ 
*“‘More head shaking. 


Same price as the White House!’ 


I hadn’t opened my mouth or uttered a 
word, and from the puzzled look on the 
hackman’s face I thought I had him 
about discouraged; but as I shoved past 
him, thinking to make my escape, his 
countenance suddenly brightened up, and 
I heard him mutter: 

“‘*By George, I’ve hit it now! I'll try 
him just once more!’ And then running 
around in front of me again, he spelled 
out on his fingers, in the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, with which I chanced to be 
familiar, ‘Deaf and Dumb Asylum? Take 
you right to the door for a quarter!’ "— 
Will S. Gidley in the Woman’s Home 





grows in abundance. 





you to the 
Washington Monument or the Capitol? 


Take you to both of ’em for 


“ ‘Arlington and Fort Myer? Drive you 
“As before, I responded with a shake 
““*Navy yard or Soldiers’ Home? Either 
“Want to go to the White House and 
Drive you right there 
“*Patent office or State Department? 


“Another shake. Mind you, all this time 


Poultry 


INTRODUCING NEW BLOOD. 





Any breeder of live stock knows that 
in order to keep up the vitality, hardiness 
and vigor of his flocks and herds, the in- 
troduction of new blood from time to 
time is of the utmost importance—an ab 
solute necessity. The farmer who breeds 
fowls, either for egg production or for 
the carcass for market purposes is no ex- 
ception to the rule, says F. V. Chapman 
in the “Grange Bulletin.”” Where one 
eares only for the practical qualities of 
his fowls, the purchase of a male bird 
from time to time is the usual methud 
followed to get this infusion of new 
blood, and in which case this metho: is 
all right, but when the intention is to 
bring the fowls into competition with 
others in the show room, such a course 
is wrong, and can but result in disaster 
to him that follows it. In such cases new 
blood must be introduced in a different 
manner, as one is forced to run too much 
risk in introducing new blood thrcugh 
the male line. The trouble may coine 
about by the inheritance of undesirable 
qualities of the ancestors of the male, 
and having mated him to a number of 
your best hens, the chicks very often re- 
vert to these undesirable qualities. 
While the sire may have shown all the 
points and markings desired, it is evi- 
dent that his ancestry will not possess 
them. By this method the breeder has 
lost an entire year, for the chicks are 
valuable only for their practical quali- 
ties. A better way is through the female 
line. In order to do this purchase one or 
more pullets that conform to your ideas 
of what you wish to reproduce. Mate 
these with your best male, the one that 
has to the highest degree what your !deal 
should be. If the mating turns out what 
you expected, you will have several to se- 
lect from as your next year breeders, 
and should the mating fail, not comirg 
up to your expectations, you have lost 
but the chicks from one hen, and not 
contaminated the whole flock. Some will 
say this method of introducing new 
blood will necessitate inbreeding, which 
is true to a certain extent, but which will 
not interfere in the least with the vigor 
that must be kept up to keep up the vtil- 
ity qualities of your fowls. A new fe- 
male secured each year means a new maice 
for the year following, with 50 per cent 
of new blood, and that is certa‘nly 
enough to prevent any injury. 

There is no reason why the farmer 
should not combine both the utility and 
show qualities in his fowls and thus in- 
crease their earning capacity, and this 
can be best done by the plan here o2ut- 
lined. 





FRESH EGGS. 





Late summer and fall eggs are profit- 
able and every poultry «eeper who is 
looking for a profit from his flock shculd 
see to it that conditions are right for 
the hens to do their best at this season 
of the year. The cock birds shou!d not 
be allowed to run with the hens (we use 
the males with the females only during 
the breeding season), as they are all 
moulting more or less, and the atten- 
tions of the male are an injury tio the 
plumage if nothing more, says Vicicr E. 
Canady in the “Farmer.” 

Eggs layed by hens which have not 
been allowed with the male will keep a 
great deal better than those from mated 
females. In warm weather, especially, 
fertile eggs spoil very rapidly, while an 
infertile egg will preserve its freshness 
for a considerable length of time. 

The demand for strictly fresh eggs is 
growing, and the more eggs of that qual- 
ity placed on the market the greater will 
be the demand. There is no place where 
care in marketing a product is of much 
more importance than in selling eggs for 
table purposes, and few places in which it 
pays better to be particular. Some people 
seem to think that the profit in a business 
depends on the quantity produced and 
disposed of, but it is nearly always true 
that those who are careful to produce an 
article of first quality and place it on the 
market in the best condition, realize the 
greatest profit from their labor. 

MARK£T DEMANDS.—The feeding is 
said to have much to do with the color 
of legs and skin, and where poultry are 
being prepared for market and rich yel- 
low skin and legs are desirable, they 
should be fed largely on yellow corn and 
corn meal. There is no question but what 
the American markets are partial to yel- 
low skinned poultry and it stands the 
producer in hand to supply what the 
market demands. Nearly all prefer yel- 
low skinned fowls, but there seems to be 
more of a difference in opinion as to the 
color of eggs, and where practicable eggs 


“A New Woman.” 


Disease makes many a woman - 
turel vent a eyes, hollow 
cheeks and wast orm are accompan- 
ied by listlessness and loss of ambition. 
Home duties are a weariness, and social 
pleasures have no attraction. , 

One of the commonest omgoeanene a 
women cu 
a] Doce: Pierce's 
ees Favorite Prescrip- 

Meee tion is this: “It 
has made a new 
woman of me.” 
There’s a world 
of meaning in the 
words. It means 

the sparkle 

brought back to 
the eyes; the com- 

plexion tinted 
with the rosy hue 
of healthy blood; 
the form round 
out anew in 
—* tg es; the whole body radiant 
wi' i 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well, It dries debilitating 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness. It 
makes new women of those prematurely 
aged by disease. 











Companion. 


"Dr. Pierce’s medicines are the best I have 
ever used,” writes Mrs. C. Nelson, of Ch 
Marion Co., =. "My heal 
Parag tee leg consult: 


id ie me T ha 

palpitation of the heart so bad that I could 

es. I felt utterly discour- 

aged, But two bottles of Dr. ’s Favorit: 
and one of ‘Golden Mi 


covery’ made a new woman out of me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common iit ee teen 
Adviser is sent free on recei stamps 
to pay expense of only. Send 
21 one-cent stamps for th in 





tween coats. 


The brands 


Colors. 





Pamphlet giving 





l JHE old-fashioned paint that never 
chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 

cess” White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 

Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 

plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 

and allowing ample time for it to dry be- 


named in the margin are 


genuine, Any shade or color required may 
be easily obtained by using the National 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


full information and showing samples of 


shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 








should be assorted as to color so as to 
take advantage of these preferences and 
obtain the highest price for the product. 
A MARK OF NEGLECT.—One of the 
marks of neglect in a flock of fowls is 
what is called scaly-legs, and it is seen 
in altogether too many farm flocks. It is 
caused by a minute insect burrowing un- 
der the scales of the leg and in some 
cases the legs become so enlarged and in- 
flamed that the fowl can hardly walk. 
Such cases should be killed at once and 
put out of their misery, but where the 
legs are not very sore, or only slightly 
roughed up, a very simple and the best 
method in our experience is to drop a 
few drops of kerosene oil on the affected 
parts, say once every ten days or two 
weeks until cured; if carefully done, two 
or three applications will be sufficient. 
Where there are a number of fowls in a 
flock affected, the best way is to drop a 
few drops on the legs of every one the 
first time, and then there is little danger 
of the trouble cropping out again after 
the others are cured. The quickest way 
is to do it after the fowls have gone to 
roost at night, or before they are let out 
into their runs in the morning. Scaly- 
leg generally starts right where the leg 
and foot join each other, and the oil 
should be applied there more particularly 
than anywhere else. Hens with scaly- 
legs should never be used for setters or 
mothers, for they are certain to transfer 
the parasite to their broods, resulting in 
a scaly-legged flock, a disgrace to any 
poultry keeper. 





TURKEY TALK. 





Turkeys are by nature a wild fowi, and 
are found in both cold and warm cli- 
mates. It is an American bird, and well 
do I remember of hearing my father and 
grandparents relate stories of big turkey 
hunts and numerous traps to catch the 
wild turkey. Here they grew into vigor- 
ous, healthy birds, with only the suste- 
nance of nature. The clear, cool drink 
from the hillside or rippling stream, with 
wild fruits, berries and insects as their 
daily menu. And how they grew and 
thrived! They never had a hot mash or 
a drink of hot water. Their roosting 
places were in the highest branches of 
the forest trees. How they loved this 
wild, romantic, wandering life. They 
gathered their grain from the fields, the 
insects they caught served for meat, and 
they drank the purest water from the 
spring at the foot of the hillside or the 
flowing stream; they gathered the shin- 
ing pebbles that nature had strewn for 
them, and they lived and grew in health 
and perfect maturity in their wild state, 
writes Mrs. E. E. Trotter in the “Inland 
Poultry Journal.” 

Do we catch the idea, then, as turkey 
raisers? So many people have a mis- 
taken idea that they can raise turkeys 
anywhere. Several times in the past 
three years I have shipped turkeys to 
parties living in a city where they had 
an acre or so to devote to turkey cul- 
ture. Well, they would acknowledge 
them as fine birds and be more than 
pleased. But, lo! in a few weeks an- 
other letter, and what a change! 

““My turkeys are not doing right. They 
seem lazy, mopy and have no ambition; 
won't eat. Please tell me what to dv.” 
Perhaps in a few days more they will die, 
and that is the end of them, but not the 
end to our misery We are called dis- 
honest; we shipped them birds that were 
diseased; our stock is not what we rep- 
resented it, etc. Well, I suppose my sis- 
ter and brother fanciers have had the 
same experience. And is it any wonder 
the turkeys died? Taken from the for- 
est, free range, running water, insects 
and wild nature itself, and shut up in a 
small enclosure and stuffed to death. 
Right here let me say, I do not hesi- 
tate to believe that more turkeys are 
killed in this country by being overfed 
than die from disease. Did you ever caich 
a poult from the old turkey in the even- 
ing and éxamine its crop, then take one 
from the chicken hen of the same age 
and note the contrast? The former will 
have larger bone, better shape, healthier 
appearance in every way and be more 
free from lice than the one with the 
chicken hen. 

If I were asked to select an ideal place 
for raising turkeys I should select a 
rocky, hilly place, with plenty ef run- 
ning water and plenty of grass, bound- 
ed by unlimited range. I should let 
them do just as they pleased, except I 
should feed and pet them just enough 
to make them gentle. I do not believe I 
should ever be troubled with cholera, 
roup or any other disease incident to ten- 
derly raised fowls. Give them high 
roosting places and they will be healthy 
and not so apt to have crooked breast 
bones or disease so common at this sea- 
son. 

There has been no fowl the past few 
years that has brought more satisfac- 
tory returns than the turkey, and let the 
good work go on. 

“Good goods always bring a good price,” 
and if there is a better thing in poultry 
culture than the “Noble Bronze Turkey” 
I have not found it. 

They are lots of trouble from the time 
the hens begin to lay until. the young 
are marketed, but they bring in more 
money in comparison with feed consumed 
than anything in the poultry line, and 
turkey raisers are always eager to begin 
the campaign every spring. 
em 





A man living near Logan has quite a 
unique hen house, built half in the ground 
and banked all around so as to be trost 
proof in winter and nice in summer. The 
fine flocks of fowls, turkeys and chickens 
noticed about the premises assure us that 





it was a complete success. 





FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELECTRO OzONIZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 


of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 








write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Lonis, 








AVE A DOCTOR BILL 


by having iy acd of medicine on hand. 
contains 15000 drugs, mediel famil 

paints, olls, ete. We save 
rents on your fi 


“The Only Mail Order Drug House 
the World.” Chie: L. 


ir first order. * 
HELLER CHEMICAL CO. Dept, F ago, Ill 





POULTRY. 





8. L. Wyandottes and 8.8. Ham- 
9 burgs. Good game, try me. 
J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 


BUFF ROCKS, 





CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half price. OCrRCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


5 Beautiful as any that grow, 
$ Useful as any that cluck or >Bred 
Ld Ld * ) crow. Young stock forsale.) by 
our wants. 


Write 
Nepenthe Poultry ch, New Florence, Mo. 








1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction or money back. Lt. Brahmas, Black 

hans, B. Ply. ks, 8. L Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. H. T. REED, Camp Point, ILL. 





NECESSARY FOR DIGESTION. 





Hen’s teeth are scarce and they are 
compelled to swallow their food in the 
same condition as they receive it, says 
the “American Fancier."”” The grinding 
apparatus in the crop is so constructed 
as to require the aid of other material to 
carry on the mastication. Fowls that 
have free range will generally find th> 
necessary grit for this purpose, but those 
that are yarded up must depend on their 
owners to supply this need; small gravel, 
crushed oyster shells, broken crockery 
or anything that answers the purpose of 
grit, but in whatever form it is given, 
breeders should be particular to have a 








supply constantly within reach of the 
fowls. 

GOOD LAYERS. 
Good layers are the descendants of 


good layers. The laying quality has been 
improved and intensified by — selection, 
says the ‘“‘Farmer’s Voice.” It will be 
noticed that even under very satisfactory 
circumstances a few hens in the flock 
will lay, while all their associates seem 
to live for no other purpose than to eat. 
These hens, though subjected to the same 
hard conditions as the others, manage to 
produce an egg at irregular intervals. 
Such hens should be placed by them- 
selves during the breeding season and 
made the foundation of the future flock. 
Some such system as this must be adopt- 
ed where the aim is to breed up a flock 
of first-class layers. 





POULTRY NOTES. 
Hens need some willow brush, clumps 
of gooseberry or currant bushes or rose 
bushes about the premises for shade, 
where they can take a dust bath and to 
where the chicks can retreat when a 
hawk makes its appearance. The sun- 
shine without some shade is too severe on 
chickens. 
On the Riverside poultry farm a pen of 
four Light Brahmas dropped two soft- 
shelled eggs without causing any inter- 
ruption in the production of four natural 
shelled eggs per day. Such a thing as 
this seldom happens. 
Fowls need fresh water fully as often 
as human beings, still this is a require- 
ment that is oftener neglected than any 
other. It is fully as important as feed. 
Both winter’ and summer fowls are per- 
mitted to go almost famished for water. 
Stray feathers cut no figure in market 
fowls, but for a show bird it is better to 
let a bad feather grow than try to re- 
move it. The judge of fowls will as read- 
ily detect the place where a discolored 
feather has been plucked from as he will 
the feather itself. 
The house in the ground has advantages 
for summer as well as for winter. Sitting 
hens and incubators do better in under- 
ground houses. It is quieter and damper 
and, somehow, eggs hatch better. W2 are 
quite in favor of the underground poul- 
try house. 
Late fries are, to our mind, just as de- 
licious as early ones and we, in fact, have 
a better appetite for half-grown birds in 
September than July. For this reason 
we say, set a few hens now in order to 
have late chickens for fries. They will 
always sell and it does not require the 
care to raise them that is required to reer 
early birds. 





The “American Poultry Journal’ says 
that “the very early hatched bird is apt 
to moult with the old stock in the fall. 
It is also apt to lay heavily -all winter, 
and as a result will not produce eggs 
which will hatch as strong, vigorous 
chickens as those from birds that begin 
to lay in January and February.’”’ With 
this statement we entirely agree, and 
when we had pure-bred fowl and desired 
to sell eggs for hatching we never tried 
to get our chickens out until May, and 
then kept them growing without trying 
to stimulate egg production, and if we 
had eggs to sell in March, there were 
few who cared to buy before that date, 
and we usually had fertile eggs for them. 


Unslaked lime in the drinking water is 
a preventive of bowel trouble, also white 
oak bark tea. 





Canker is a poultry disease that is 
caused by dampness. It is well to see 
that the surroundings of the poultry 
house are dry and clean. 
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Pain - Killer ! 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
a , Diptheria, Rheumatism and 
inter complaints. It 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 


There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 
Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. 

only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 
Sold Everywhere. 2%e & 50c per bottle. 


A REMEDY 


Ts will kill the worms in your sheep and lambs 
will save your dollars. If you have no dollars to 
throw away, you must procure and use 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 


the sure ques onterminsece of all internal para- 
sites. Price 7 Ibs. $1.00, 50 Ib. — $6.50, 10u Ib. sack 


BLAKE BROS si 4 — Michigan 
FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good 


Address L. @. JONES, Towanda, Ili. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
trouble to answer. 

Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 


MERINO American 
““and Delaine. 
Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all purpose 
sheep. it wool p I keep the best. 
rams for sale. Also To 


100 extra 
L. E ‘Shattuck, _ ~ Mo. 


Shropshire Yearling Rams and —. 


Either sex; pe igree and indiviaua! merit m 
—__, Teiftect ‘ou eee worth the money. Call 
on or ad . W. BO 

Auxvasse, "Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUE, 

Auxvasse, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: ZiaD%e,"2esticn 
for crossing 
on other breeds. Choice ram a forsale. Ad- 
dress Millard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo. 





Buy 
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BERKSHIRES. 





LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—8.00 buys 

a pig of either sex; dest of breeding. B. 

P. R. Chickens; White Tu 
‘GEO. W. Me SH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 





poLAND CHINAS—We have some a fancy gilts 
of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of fall 
farrow to offer the trade. ey are perfect coat and 
color, = b 8. Chief Secumesh 2nd, U.S. Per- 

_ i d- Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. 
Price, 5 to "$15; money returned if stock is not sat- 
isfactory. a a Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
Tilinois. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks 


Young stock for sale at all times. 
A nice lot of - ith sired by Mis- 


FOR SALE. souri’s Black 715, 8. and C. 


Pestostion, dams are Look Me Over and B. 
b . Eggsfor setting from best strains of B. 
P. R. ch ckens; also breed Hereford cattle. ie e8 


reasonable. . E. SUMM 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 

April boars and sows, sired by Chm. 

xe U. 8. 14269" ont oa of gilt-edged dams; also 

ngus cattle. J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Meiville, 
fithets (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


of Poland-China Swine. Spring pigs at 10.00 each 

of leading povincep om ore bt mers are cordially invited 
i t stock gh. uying. 

— ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. orocoSa Taai- 


i- 
ed. 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 


vidual merit combin 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERDS & 


ings crated. Write! 





























Besee Fomey and Chester White 
individuals. No screen- 
rices. 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


or iet 4 





Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! prceaing. 
Satisfaction eee or you may return at my 
expense. ©. WAGENER. Pana, Il. 





The hair, hoofs, lean meat or muscle, 
as well as the blood, come from the ni- 
trogenuous elements, while the bones are 
from the mineral elements in the food. 





There is a great difference of opinion in 
regard to the time that young pigs 
should be allowed to remain with their 
dams. If we only desire to raise one 
litter a year they may be allowed to re- 
main with their dam until they are about 
ten weeks old, but if two litters are to be 
raised, it will be necessary to wean them 
when six or eight weeks old. We may 
also be guided largely by the way the 
young pigs are thriving. If the milk of 
the dam does not agree with them it 
may be wise to wean them early, but if 
they are doing well it is better to let 
them remain with the dam some eight ec 
ten weeks. 





|growing the other kind makes a 


The Pig Pen 


PIGS AND COWS. 

The dairyman of to-day is of necessity 
a breeder of swine. The two go together. 
so thoroughly that it would be a waate 
of good material and opportunity to 
neglect either. There can be no doubt 
that nature intended that the pigs should 
be the companion of the cows in the 
clover field, says A. B. Barrett tn the 
“American Cultivator."” But more than 
that, the swine should be fed on tle 
skim milk that comes from the dairy. 





| Pigs and shoats will thrive on this skim 


milk as on nothing else. The milk fed 
in this way will yield a larger protit 
than if sold in the ordinary market, 
where only a few cents a quart can be 
obtained, and often not that. The waste 
of time and material in trying to find a 
good market for skim milk is the most 
discouraging feature of the dairy bdusi- 
ness. Many a man has been induced to 
leave the business entirely on account 
of this. After settling up his accounts 
for the year he has found that he was 
actually no gainer for the year’s work. 

The only actual sure way of making 
money is to have a well-organized dairy 
and pig farm. Enough of the latter should 
be kept at all times to consume the skim 
milk. By rapid growing and selling, turn- 
ing the money over quickly, a good profit 
can be made for every quart of skim 
milk fed, superinduced by heavy corn 
and grain feeding. We cannot stamp 
the disease out until we change the diet. 
Let that be skim milk and green clover 
and grass from the first of June until 
the end of September, and any man can 
raise as fine a flock of clean, healthy 
swine as any market man could ask for. 
And the market for such animals is al- 
ways ready with prices far more constant 
than for most farm products. 


MISFIT THEORY AND PRACTICE. 





There are times when theory and prac- 
tice refuse to pull together, says Thos. 
Louis in the “Farm, Stock and Home.” 
A theory has it that farmers ought to 
raise bacon or light hogs, lean meat hcgs, 
and that they can’t get at it too quickly; 
but practice in the markets says that 
if farmers want to get top prices for 
hogs they must offer large ones, which 
means fat ones. And there does not seem 
to be any indications of a drift in the 
other direction. For a few years past, 
during the very hot weather in sumnicr, 
the lighter and leaner hogs have had a 
habit of approximating very closely the 
price of heavy and fat ones. Upon rare 
occasions they would top the market, in 
fact, for a day; but this summer they 
have maintained the relative position 
they do in cold weather. The first half 
of August of this year the top price for 
hogs weighing from 150 to 200 pounds was 
$5.95, while the top price for hogs weigh- 
ing from 250 to 400 pounds was $6.20. ‘The 
top price for 200 to 250 pound hogs for the 
same time was $6.15, showing that the 
very fat hog brings a higher price inan 
the less fat one. 

May be it is wrong, unhygienic and in- 
artistic to grow “lard hogs;” it may be 
a base, low-down kind of a business, put 
while buyers are inartistic and base 
enough to pay the highest prices for that 
kind of hogs, it seems to the unprejudiced 
mind that preaching the advisability of 
man 
more fit for wearing a halo and sporting 
wings than instructing the people in swine 
husbandry. 


FEEDING VALUE OF SKIM MILK. 





Skim milk forms one of the best und 
most economical bases for a ration for 
calves and growing pigs. Being a bulky, 
nitrogenous, easily digested food, it is 
just what young and growing animals 
require. 

The growing calf that is intended for 
the dairy, should have plenty of food 
rich in aitrogenous or protein substances 
to build up the bone and muscle of the 
body. At the same time this should be 
a bulky food which will distend the stom- 
ach, so that at maturity you may have 
a cow capable of consuming large quan- 
tities of the more bulky feeds, which she 
must be able to do, to be a large econom- 
ical milk and butter producer. There is 
no other feed or combination of feed that 
will give the same results when fed to 
the dairy calf as will skim milk, as it is 
a bone and muscle builder, distends the 
stomach, keeps the calf growing and in 
good thrifty condition. The quantity 
fed must be regulated by the size of the 
calf; all the sweet skim milk the calf 
will take without scouring, the better 
for the calf. 

The value of skim milk when fed to 
pigs will depend on the size of the pig, 
the price of the other component parts 
of the ration and the quantity fed. For 
young and growing pigs the same may 
be said of its value as when fed: to 
calves, that is, there is no other food 


|that will so well do the work of build- 
ling up and growing the pig as will skim 


milk. When fed in connection with corn 
meal to fatten pigs, its value has been 
determined by careful experiments to 


| range from 10 to 45 cents per 100 pounds. 


With corn meal at $10 per ton, feeding 
skim milk in the proportion of 1 to 3 
pounds to one pound of corn meal, skim 
milk is worth 15 cents per 100 pounds; if 
fed in the proportion of seven to nine 
pounds skim milk to one pound of corn 
meal, skim milk is only worth 9 cents 
per 100 pounds. With corn meal at pres- 
ent price, $20 per ton, if skim milk is fed 
in the proportion of one to three pounds 
to one sound of corn meal, skim milk is 
worth 30 cents per 100 pounds, but if fed in 
the proportion of seven to nine pounds to 
one pound of corn meal, it is only worth 
18 cents per 100 pounds. It will be seen 





from this that the larger proportion of 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 


ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 


satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


I am in a position to fill any orderg 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. ' 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 








Cedar poset cl 


Sain & sheep, potent China Hogs and 


Breeder of 
Bronze Turkeys ry Barred 


E. H. Rodgers, 
digs tac 


Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
BUNCETON, MO. 








skim milk to corn meal the less its feed- 
ing value, so the feeder must feed the 
right combination to get the best re- 
sults. To the fattening hog sour skim 
milk gives just as good, if not a little 
better, results than when it is fed sweet. 





THE FALL PIGS. 





For many years the question of ad- 
visability in raising fall pigs has had 
the attention of hog raisers. In most 
instances the experience of those who 
tried it did not favor the fall pig. 4n 
exchange gives the following on the 
subject: More or less objection has al- 
ways been filed against the fall litter 
of pigs. Under ordinary conditions and 
farm management they are not as de- 
sirable as spring litters. There is a fecl- 
ing among farmers that they require 
more care than spring litters and that 
so large returns are not obtainable for 
the feed given them. It does net re- 
quire more care to rear fall pigs than 
spring litters, but where a man gives 
the matter the study and attention he 
should, he will arrange to keep in the 
business of rearing pigs all the year 
round. He will be prepared to give to 
the fall litters that care and attention 
that will make them profitable or he 
will give up the business. 

At one time it was thought to be beyond 
possibility to produce winter eggs or make 
large quantities of butter in winter. De- 
mand has brought about winter layers 
and winter dairying is made profitable 
Of course, those engaged in winter egg 
and winter butter production are p,e- 
pared to give their hens and cows every 
attention that the business may be made 
profitable. 

Good, warm houses will be necessary; 
not single-sided sheds where the temper- 
ature gets very low in cold weather, but 
good, warm buildings where pigs will be 
comfortable all the time without piling 
up four deep to keep warm. Keeping pigs 
warm and comfortable means growth. 
If, in consequence of cold quarters, trey 
have to be kept warm by the aid of feed 
and at the same time kept growing they 
will require too much feed to make the 
business profitable. 

There are no reasons why any pains- 
taking farmer cannot get as good results 
from the fall litters as from the spring, 
if he will only make extra efforts alung 
that line. The sows are in a very much 
better condition at farrowing time than 
in the spring, and the season of farrow- 
ing is far more favorable for pigs. Oc- 
tober is a better month for small pigs 
than the month of March. In northern 
latitudes storms of any consequence rare- 
ly come until the latter part of Novem- 
ber and frequently not until late in De- 
cember, so that pigs get a good start 
before cold weather sets in, 

Where fall litters are to be given a 
trial, it behooves the farmers to ar- 
range to give his pigs more care and 
attention than for spring litters. He will 
be required to do his very best and meas- 
ure the gain, if any, over spring litters. 
While we do not advocate that fall litters 
should take the place of spring litters, 
yet we do believe that many farmers 
could arrange to have fall litters come 
and that the business could be made 
profitable where no profit now comes. 


CASTRATING THE PIGS. 

While there is seldom any loss when 
this work is done by a skillful person, 
still there are proper times for the best 
results. The younger the pigs for easy 
handling the better. When the pigs 
weigh from 30 to 50 pounds we can do 
the work rapidly, and without hard work 
for the holder. When they get up to 75 
pounds or upward, then it becomes a 
matter of hard work, and with the age 
and size the risk from loss increases to 
some extent. If it amounts to nothing 
more than being off feed a few times the 
loss is greater for a large than a ainall 
pig. For when a pig is off feed he not 
only fails to gain, but loses in flesh. It 
is much the best plan to attend to this 
sucking, for a pig must be very sick not 
to suck, say the “American Swineherd.” 

The weather has also much to do with 
securing the greatest success. Dry and 
dusty weather is to be avoided if possi- 
ble. A rainy spell of weather in the 
spring or early summer is much to be 
preferred to a dry and dusty time. ‘They 
do much better if they lie in the mud 
than they do when they must lie in the 
dust. 

The work should always be dore in 
the morning, as they will move ahout 
during the day and thus escape much of 
the soreness that would follow evening 
work. When done in the evening and 
they go at once to their beds, and remain 
till morning, they come out very stiff. 
Pigs that are ruptured should be cas- 
trated as soon as they are large enough, 
the older they get the greater risk of 
total loss. The work should be done—if 
possible—before the heat of the season 
or day becomes excessive. When very 
warm it is easy to overheat a pig in high 
flesh and kill him. 

When it is warm a cool pen about the 
buildings should be selected and it will 
be an aid to dampen the floor well. The 
work is always more pleasant as re- 
gards cleanliness if the floor of the pen 
is well covered with clean straw. 

When this work is to done in the 
fall season a pleasant day should be se- 
lected, one not likely to be followed by a 
cold, raw storm. If there are sick hogs 
in the neighborhood the work should be 
delayed, as the wounds furnish lodging 
places for the disease germs and cause 
loss in the herd that would have been 
escaped had the work been put off till 
the time of danger was passed. 


THE PROFITABLE PIG. 





An important thing in swine-raising is 
quick growth. The hog that gets to 200 
pounds at the youngest age, and on the 
least feed, is at this time the standard 
hog, not the hog that matures the quick- 
est, as the market does not demand the 
mature hog, but rather the pig pork. 
The smaller breeds that mature so quick- 
ly will not reach the 200-pound mark 
nearly as soon as the larger breeds. The 
improved Berkshire can be fattened at 
any stage, and a pig can be made to 
reach 200 or 300 pounds very quickly and 
profitably, and make the best quality of 
pig pork.—Hood Farm Topics. 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 

E. W. WALLEN, Monet, Mo., has a 
fine young Poland-China boar for sale. 
He is a grandson of Old Chief Tecumseh 
2d, is very smooth, with a fine head 
and ear, good back and quarters—in fact, 
good enough for any breeder. He can be 
bought for a very reasonable price. Mr. 
W. has a fine lot of pigs of April farrow, 
sired by three of the best sires of the 





Poland-China breed. Write Mr. Wallen 
for prices. 


HOG PASTURE. 


While not at present engaged as ex- 
tensively in hog raising as at a previous 
time, yet I am doing something at it now. 
I have a pasture exclusively for sogs. 
As far as tried alfalfa proves the best 
with us. The pasture should be iarge 
enough so the hogs do not have ts so 
over the same ground continually in 
search of food, says J. A. Angler in the 


“Farmers’ Review.” Clover has been 
tried, but is a failure with us here. Al- 
falfa is proving the best for us. If 


hogs are to be raised for a profit a good 
pasture is necessary. There should be 
trees enough at least, so that the hogs 
ean find shelter from the sun with ut 
crowding. With us here I think that 
the trees help temper, and to some ex- 
tent moisten, the hot and dry winds we 
occasionally have. 

Hogs should at all times have free ac- 
cess to pure well water. While the hog 
does not drink much at a time, yet he wiil 
drink often if he can get to the water 
when he wants it. But few people secm 
to realize how much water the hogs will 
drink if they can have it, and especially 
when eating dry feed. I think that the 
feeding place should be near the water 
trough, and you will be surprised to see 
how often the hog will leave the feed to 
take a drink. Nature is the best teacher, 
whether the hog pasture helps or hinders 
hog disease. Is it a difficult question 
to answer? 

In an experience of 18 years with a guod 
pasture, I have had hog disease but once, 
while some neighbors with equally gocd 
pastures, have lost hogs a good many 
times in the same time, while one season 
when hog disease was very bad, I think 
that at least 75 per cent of the loss was 
from hogs in pasture, or where the hogs 
were running at large. My idea cf a 
good hog pasture is, first, a good fence, 
and one that the hogs cannot get through, 
and the sooner the hog finds that he can- 
not get out the better it is for the hog 
and the farmer. I would then divide the 
pasture into lots large enough for not to 
exceed one week’s feed for the number 
to be kept in. Transfer to the other lots, 
and if the grass gets too old and tough, 
cut it and haul away. Have the water 
handy to all the lots, and have a good 
well-ventilated shed for the hog to sleep 
in, and be sure to keep the shed clean. 
While the hog is a clean animal, yet 
it makes no difference how large the -pas- 
ture is, he will generally select one cor- 
ner of the shed in which to deposit his 
droppings, and this should not be al- 
lowed to accumulate. Do not forget the 
salt trough. 

H. B. Bracewell gives his views in the 
same paper on this topic, which are as 
follows: I do not have a pasture for hogs 
exclusively. My pasture of 50 acres is 
fenced with worm wire and is mainly 
clover. I use it for feeding both cattle 
and hogs. I prefer clover to any other 
forage crop for hogs. I also sowed a 
field of rape, but find that the hogs pre- 
fer the clover. For young hogs under 100 
pounds I desire plenty of range. For 
hogs larger than that a pasture very 
thick is desirable, as they run off too 
much fat. 

I have only tried blue grass and timothy 
with the clover and I find that the clover 
is best. Only by the use of clover pas- 
ture can hogs be made to pay a good 
profit, as with it you can make one: third 
of a hog’s weight instead of making it en- 
tirely of grain. 

I find that an abundance of clear well 
water in troughs is the best drinking sup- 
ply. I think that plenty of range, grass 
and clear water are the best preventives 
of hog cholera. I have never had a sick 
hog. I would recommend the party who 
raises hogs only to make his pasture of 
clover alone. If he expects hogs to fol- 
low cattle he should use mixed clover 
and timothy, at least one-half clover. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOAR. 





(Read by H. G. Strator, Before Iowa 
Swine Breeders, June 11, 1901.) 

I would rather do the work than tell 
you how it should be done, as there is no 
laid down rule. Very often a change in 
condition requires different treatment. I 
will try to give you a rule that seldom 
fails. In the first place I would select a 
boar with a quiet disposition, which near- 
ly always denotes good feeding qualities. 
I would want him growthy and a good 
individual, with a good, large bone and 
a strong constitution, with as much style 
and finish as possible. I would want his 
sire, dam, grandsire and granddam to 
have good development—the development 
that I expected the young boar to have 
when fully matured, for like produces 
like, and that which is bred in the bone, 
with proper treatment, as nothing will 
ruin a young boar quicker than ill treat- 
ment. I would give him a well fenced 
lot, with good shelter. The lot should 
contain not less than one-fourth of an 
acre, and if larger all the better. This 
will furnish him with plenty of pasture 
and room to exercise. If the boar is of a 
quiet disposition his lot may be adjoin- 
ing other hogs, but should be of a nerv- 
ous disposition, I would have his lot 
away from other hogs. 

In regard to the feed and feeding: It 
makes not so much difference what the 
feed is and how it is fed. I would feed 
him regularly twice a day, with corn and 
oats and swill made of ground oats and 
shipstuff. He should have some salt and 
plenty of wood ashes, and under no con- 
dition be over-fed, as it will do him more 
harm than good. For good development 
it requires good breeding and good feed- 
ing. Feed alone will not develop the nice 
little boar into a large, fine boar, neither 
will it ‘necrease the size and bone; but 
you can strengthen the bone. To increase 
the size and bone get a pig from a sire 
and dam that have size and bone. If 
feed would increase the size and bone 
why not feed the western broncho into an 
1,800-pound draft horse or the Texas steer 
into a broad-backed, beefy Shorthorn? 


PROF. PLUMB ON HOG FEEDING 
AND BREEDING, 





Without intending to be particularly 
radical on the question, as one interested 
in the production of American pork, I be- 
lieve that our farmers must do something 
further than to adhere to the particular 
type of fat pig which is now being pro- 
duced by them. If our people do not be- 
lieve that the bacon pig can be profitably 
handled, I believe that other men may 
also realize that many of our people are 
getting far more satisfactory returns than 


they should have from our typical mar- 
ket pigs. 


It is not simply a question of how much 
gain an individual pig will make in a 
given length of time to make profit, but 
the matter of reproduction and the future 
development of our swine interests have 
everything to do with the future develop- 
ment of our pork trade. 


a litter of six, other things being equal, 
is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the man who handles a breed of 
pigs that will farrow litters of ten or 
twelve. 

I think observing handlers of Poland 
China swine, for example, must realize 
that this breed is deteriorating to a 
greater extent than it should. It has 
been fed on corn and bred within such 
fat production lines that its capacity to 
reproduce and the character of its bone 
are, as I believe, considerably injured 
over what the breed was fifteen years 
ago. This is not simply an opinion of my 
own, for I have heard many Poland-Chi- 
na breeders express the same thing. 
Again, there is such a thing as a pig 
maturing too quickly and forming more 
of the dumpling style of hog than an an- 
imal capable of strong, full growth. At 
the Indiana Experiment Station, where 
we keep some of the very best of Ameri- 
can breeds of pigs, purchased from the 
best known breeders in this country, I 
have had very good opportunity to see 
something of this form of development 
which in my eyes is defective. Some of 
our breeds should have a greater capa- 
city to continue growth and expand and 
have a large size for breeding animals. 
The extreme type of the baton pig is 
not likely to meet with favor in the Unit- 
ed States, and I am not prepared to say 
that it would be the most profitable type 
of pig that our farmers should handle. I 
do believe, however, that the better type 
of large English Yorkshire or the leaner 
type of Berkshire will commend them- 
selves from the breeder’s standpoint to 
farmers who will give them a fair and 
impartial trial. Our American pigs as a 
rule lack bone. This leaner type of pig 
inclines materially to better bone, will 
produce altogether larger litters than the 
fatter pigs, and have greater activity 
and, I believe, constitution than the 
heavier, fat-producing sort. It is not so 
much a question as to whether we shall 
produce a bacon pig or not, but it is an 
important question as to whether we 
shall produce a class of pigs that will 
have constitution, bone and great repro- 
ductive capacity, and yet will produce a 
class of meat that is in demand the world 
over. 

Exclusive corn-feeding will do much to 
injure any breed, but if our swine breed- 
ers will study the subject of breeding, 
combined with the influence of feeding, I 
feel sure that they will not be satisfied 
with the swine question as it stands to- 
day. 

There is a first-class opportunity for 
the improvement of our pigs, and the 
bacon type of hog can play a perfectly 
legitimate part in this improvement.— 
Prof. C. 8. Plumb, in Live Stock World. 


The Shepherd 


DIPPING OF SHEEP AND LAMBS. 











The strongest argument for the dipping 
of sheep lies in the fact that it is the 
best way of freeing them from external 
parasites. This is so generally accepted 
that it is only necessary to mention it. 
Sheep are frequently troubled with red 
lice which can hardly be seen, and yet 


they cause unlimited annoyance, says 
“Wool Markets and Sheep.’”’ Dipping 
will completely destroy these. Ticks 


cause the farm flocks of the country un- 
told annoyance and for these dipping is 
thoroughly effective. Ticks and red lice 
do more damage than we are aware of 
because the evidences of the suffering 
that they give the sheep are not so mark- 
ed as in some other troubles, but they 
are none the less a severe check to their 
well doing. Dipping followed faithfully 
each year will completely remove the 
baneful results from the presence of these 
parasites. For the eradication of scab dip- 
ping thoroughly stands first among rem- 
edial measures, while the destruction of 
these pests is usually the mainly accept- 
ed argument for dipping. Yet there are 
others that, grouped together, make a 
stronger indorsement for this operation. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
cleansing of the skin, cleaning the wool 
and encouraging the growth. To get the 
fullest returns in these directions the 
dipping should be done at shearing time 
and again before going into winter quar- 
ters. 

Dipping at shearing time cleanses the 
skin. This favors the secretion of yolk, 
and this means a sound, live and unclot- 
ted fleece. The fleece of a sheep that has 
been dipped is more likely to remain in- 
tact throughout the season as there is no 
cause for the sheep rubbing or otherwise 
breaking the compactness of it. When 
the fleece is clean and healthy it seems to 
continue growing longer and the wooi 
does not peel in patches. Dipping in the 
fall is more for the purpose of removing 
from the fleece such foreign matter as 
may have been gathered during the sum- 
mer and also for the purpose of freeing 
it from any of the parasites that prove 
such an annoyance during the winter 
season. Even under the best conditions 
the fleece is likely to become filled with 
sand and other foreign matter, which, 
during the winter, would produce such 
irritation as to cause the sheep to rub 
against sharp surfaces and destroy the 
compactness of the fleece. The fleece of 
a sheep that has not been dipped, one 
that is dirty and discolored, sells 3 or 4c 
per pound less in the market than the 
fleece of a sheep that has been cleansed 
by dipping. These are facts that may be 
verified every spring in the wool mart 
kets of this country. This difference ap- 
plied to a fleece would pay for the dip- 
ping of a dozen sheep. While the fore- 
going applies especially to breeding 
flocks there are just as forcible reasons 
for dipping feeders. 





PLEASE DON’T WRITE. 





To Willard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, 
Mo., for Hampshire Down sheep, for the 
RURAL WORLD has closed him out of 
all he has to spare, the last 16 head going 
to John F. Murphy of South Dakota. Mr. 
Orewiler says: ‘Your paper is certainly 
a good one to advertise in, but please 
tell your readers that I have no more 
sheep for sale. I am getting too many 
letters from those who want sheep.” 


L. G. JONES, Towanda, IIl., is offering 
some good Shropshire rams, all yearlings, 
at very low prices. This is a good chance 
to get bargain prices, considering quality 
of stock. Write Mr. Jones; he is anxious 
to close them all out soon. 





It does not pay to feed any animal 
simply to make it grow. There is such 
a thing as paying too dear for a whistle, 
as the old saying gves, and while by 
extra feeding ten or fifteen pounds may 
be added to a lamb, this may not always 








The man who has a sow that produces 


SHEEP IN THE CORNFIELD. 


W. A. S., an Illinois reader, asks as to 
the advisability of turning sheep into the 
cornfield the latter part of August, and 
what aged sheep it will be best to buy 
for this purpose, they to be fattened 
later. When corn stands upright and the 
ears are above the reach of sheep, they 
will do very little damage to the crop, yet 
will gather a great deal of feed from the 
lower blades and the various kinds of 
weeds that spring up. Most of the lower 
blades that sheep will remove would be 
lost even though the corn is put into 
shock. They ripen early and are blown 
off or broken off in handling. Where it 
is the practice not to cut the corn but 
snap the ears, as I know it is over a large 
portion of Illinois, there will be a great 
saving of feed by turning sheep into the 
field a month before the corn is ripe. This 
year, throughout Ohio and the adjoining 
States, the frequent rains during the lat- 
ter half of May and June prevented culti- 
vation of corn, so that there are the 
weediest cornfields over this section that 
have been seen for many years. Sheep 
will do much to prevent seed formation 
on many of these and will work them 
down so that they will not interfere so 
greatly with the work of cutting where 
this is practiced. On the whole, turning 
the sheep into cornfields about one month 
before the corn is ripe is a commendable 
practice. Lambs are better for this pur- 
pose because they do not so quickly learn 
to break the stalk down for the ear. But 
old sheep will not learn it for several 
days unless they have been in corn pre- 
vious years. It is better to change flocks 
not leaving one in more than two weeks, 
or better still, one week at a time, alter- 
nating between the cornfield and blue- 
grass pasture. The second part of the 
question, referring to the choice between 
lambs ind older sheep for fattening, is 
also answered in favor of the lambs. 
They make greater gains for the reed 
consumed and sell for more per pound. If 
rape could be sown in corn that is to be 
cut up it would furnish a large amount 
of feed, if the fall is at all favorable for 
its growth, clear on until winter. Rye 
may well be sown with it. This serves a 
double value in furnishing feed and con- 
serving plant food that is liberated and 
would otherwise be lost. This, by the 
way, may be the most advantageous sub- 
stitute for wheat where the pests to this 
crop make it an unprofitable one to sow. 
The field can be plowed or thoroughly 
disked in the spring and sown to oats or 
barley or very closely pastured and seed- 
ed without plowing. The wheat crop will 
have to be abandoned for a few years 
in some sections. Keeping more stock 
will give as good income from the farm 
and make it possible to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil_—H. P. M. in Ohio Farm- 
er. 





THE RAMBOUILLETS. 


In the minds of a great many men 
there is no sheep that ranks higher than 
this comparatively new breed. I call it a 
new breed because they are comparative- 
ly little known among farmers as a class, 
or at any rate have been introduced 
among them only within the past few 
years, writes C. P. Reynolds in the 
“Michigan Farmer.’ As a breed, the 
Rambouillets have something over a cen- 
tury behind them, having been originated 
by Louis XVI. of France in the royal 
flock that he caused to be established at 
Rambouillet, from which they derive 
their name, in 1786. It is reported that 
the king was desirous of preventing 
Spain from holding a monopoly on the 
production and manufacture of fine wool, 
so under his instructions some 383 extra 
fine specimens of the Spanish Merino 
were purchased in Spain and placed upon 
the government farms, and _ carefully 
bred and handled under expert breeders. 
The worth of the Rambouillet to-day is 
quite sufficient evidence of how well the 
plan has succeeded. 

The Rambouillet was bred on the gov- 
ernment farms with the intention of im- 
proving the type. The greatest care was 
exercised both in breeding and feeding. 
One aim seems to have been, and partic- 
ularly so during the past 40 years, to im- 
prove the weight of the carcass, and at 
the same time improve the density of the 
wool without deteriorating the quality. It 
seems improbable that the improvement 
of carcass was anything more than an 
afterthought, and especially so regarding 
the improvement of mutton qualities, since 
France at that time can hardly have 
been classed as a mutton-eating country. 
However that may have been, it is quite 
sufficient for us in a practical sense to 
say that this system of breeding has act- 
ually produced the Rambouillet that has 
apparently put the old type Merino far 
back into the shade of general popular- 
ity. 

The Rambouillet is represented in every 
portion of the sheep-growing sections of 
the globe, from Northern Europe to New 
Zealand and from North America to Ar- 
gentina. Apparently the object of intro- 
ducing them has been to improve the 
wool production of the common sheep by 
crossing. In this respect they seem to 
have had the most remarkable success. 
Quite considerable importations were 
made into this country about 1850; the 
bulk of these seem to have come to Ver- 
mont, and in the zone westward to Mich- 
igan. The civil war was a handicap 
against further breeding for mutton, but 
since 1888 there has been a marked im- 
provement, until to-day they are being 
extensively handled and bred through 
the North and West, and some in the 
South. 

Prof. Shaw gives the proper weights 
for the Rambouillet ram when in good 
flesh to be between 175 pounds and 225 
pounds; the ewe between 125 pounds and 
175 pounds. There are probably a few 
heavier than these weights, but it would 
seem quite safe to say that by far the 
greater majority would come between 
these extremes. Taken as a rule the 
Rambouillets are lighter than the medium 
wools, though there are probably indi- 
vidual exceptions. As yet it would seem 
that the Rambouillet comes the nearest 
to the preeder’s realization of the ideal, 
dual-purpose sheep. If we ever reach 
that point where we will have a breed of 
sheep that will excel the fine wools for 
quality and quantity of wool, and the 
best mutton breeds at the block, assum- 
ing for a moment that the idea is rea- 
sonable, then it would probably come 
through the medium of some such a type 
of sheep as the Rambouillet. 

In regard to the quality of their flesh 
one prominent writer, Prof. Shaw, says: 
“While the quality of the meat is good, 
it is not fully equal to that of the mutton 
breeds, owing to more of a coarseness 
rand ranginess of frame.” In regard to 
breeding qualities the same authority 
asserts, ‘“‘Rambouillets breed regularly 
and are fairly good nurses, but they are 
not distinguished for their prolificacy.” 





pay for the extra feed. 


more or less after the type of the old 
Merino zave for being larger and having 
comparatively fewer wrinkles. In fact, 
breeders are guarding against excessive 
folds about the breast. The whole body 
of the Rambouillet is covered with wool, 
including far down onto the face, and, 
also, the legs are well wooled nearly to 
the hoofs. The fleece is rather an im- 
portant item, and should be dense with a 
uniform crimp extending from the tip to 
the base. The body should be rather long 
and rangy, and set on short, straight, 
strong legs. The back should be fairly 
Straight and droop very little if any at 
the hips. 

To the best of the writer’s knowledge 
there is no official Standard of Excel- 
lence for the Rambouillet, which makes 
it impossible to have any distinct au- 
thority on just what the build of the 
breed should be. It would seem that if 
this had not been attended to already, 
which I believe has not been done, that 
this is a matter that could very properly 
come before the American Rambouillet 
Sheeep Breeders’ Association at some 
early date. If this is not done, it is only 
a matter of time when rival breeders 
will establish types for themselves, and 
attempt to maintain them, possibly to 
the detriment of the breed in general. 





THE SHEEP BOT-FLY. 





During the harvest months the flock is 
likely to get scant attention, especially 
where the shepherd does much grain 
farming. Weary from the heat and hard 
work of the harvest he is glad to rest at 
every opportunity, and if the flock !s ina 
grass pasture with access to water he 
may not inspect them more than once a 
week, to take them a little salt. It should 
be remembered, however, that this is the 
time of year when internal parasites and 
the sheep bot-fly deposits its new-born 
maggots in the nostrils of the sheep. This 
maggot is sometimes called an “‘egg,”” but 
it is in reality a minute white grub, dif- 
fering but little from the grub of the 
common flesh fly. The bot-fly, which re- 
sembles a bee, deposits these grubs in the 
nostrils of the sheep, and they crawl up 
into the sinuses of the head, where they 
pass several months of the year, or until 
they become mature larva, when they 
fall from the nostrils, burrow in the 
ground for a time, and when the warm 
weather comes begin to reproduce their 
like. They are an annual crop, and if 
very plentiful cause great irritation to 
the sheep. The sinuses of the sheep’s 
head are the natural brooders of the bot- 
fly, and if not very numerous they do but 
little damage, except in going up and 
coming down the nostrils. The aim of the 
shepherd, then, should be to keep the 
crop at its minimum. Various things 
have been tried with varying success. 
Among the best remedies appears to be 
the application of some sticky material to 
the nose. A mixture of pine tar and fish 
oil answers the purpose. This is either 
frequently smeared on tne nose of the 
sheep or placed around small holes on the 
top of a covered salt trough, when the 
sheep smear their own noses in getting 
salt. Another good thing is to have a lit- 
tle fresh plowed ground in the pasture 
where the sheep will run and raise dust 
to keep the fly away; or if there is tall 
grass or brush into which they can put 
their noses they can to a large extent 
keep them off. Anything which will im- 
pede the fly in its work will aid the sheep 
in keeping them from depositing the grub 
in its nose and so keep down the crop till 
cold weather comes, when the fly dies. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to smear 
sheeps’ noses is to have a chute where 
the sheep must go through in single file, 
with a gate at the outlet, then with a 
bucket of the mixture standing by and a 
paint brush, or rag tied on a stick, one 
can reach over the fence and give each 
sheep’s nose a dab in short order. With 
an assistant to keep the chute full a large 
number of sheep can be done in a short 
time. They should be done frequently. 





COST OF AND PROFIT ON FIFTY 
EWES. 





Let the mind of the reader follow fifty 
ewes in the hands of the farmer who has 
not yet adopted the silo, but depends on 
dry fodder and grain and some grazing. 
Each sheep of 100 pounds or less weight 
should have an average of one-half pint 
of corn or its equal in other cereal food 
per day and an average of about 1% 
pounds of good dry hay or fodder per day 
from December 1 until plenty of green 
herbage comes in the spring. 
I know it is not possible to name an ex- 
act amount of food for each ewe because 
some winters require more than others 
and some sheep more than others; but 
there is no man capable of feeding sheep 
at all, who may not know when they 
have consumed the food he last gave 
them and seem to be ready for another 
feed from his hands. To feed them 
thoughtfully and carefully all they will 
eat up twice a day cleanly, is as good 2 
rule for general practice as one can have, 
The above mentioned ration for fifty 
ewes will amount to about four and a 
half tons of hay and fifty bushels of corn 
for the winter, and no keeper of sheep 
should go into winter quarters with a 
less amount of provender set apart for 
them, even though they be of the cheaper 
grade of sheep. Six dollars a ton for 
the hay and fifty cents a bushel for 
the corn, both fed out to the sheep, would 
be a liberal cost price for them. Eight 
cents a head per month is a liberal cost 
price for pasture, salt, attention and 
care. So we have an account with the 
sheep as follows, viz.: 

Dr. 
4% tons hay at $6, costing.......... 
50 bushels corn at 50c, costing 





Pasture, etce., 50 head at 8c, 7 
Months COStINE ..........ceeeceseeees 28 
$80 
Cr. 
50 fleeces, 8 Ibs., 400 at 20c......... «+» $80 


I am aware that common ewes will not 
yield 8 pounds of wool each, but I know 
that the second cross of ewes made as I 
have sugested and fed and cared for, will 
shear over 8 pounds per head, average. If 
they do not, there is something seriously 
wrong. The manure from 50 ewes kept 
above and properly saved is worth fully 
$25 to the value of the farm compost 
heap. So it will be seen that the profit of 
the business is in the increase. If the 
flock has not increased eighty per cent 
in number, some change is certainly 
needed in management.—Samuel Archer 
in Progressive Farmer. 


Sheep must be kept out of low wet 
places; it is in these that the fluke worm 
is bred, and the eggs of it discharged in 
the water are swallowed by the sheep. 
This is not a frequent occurrence, but as 
this worm has been found in deer and 
rabbits, in localities such as mentioned, 





In general style the Rambouillet takes 


of course sheep may be equally infests:d, 
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FAIR GROUNDS! 


41ST ANNUAL FAIR=<OPENS OCTOBER 7, CLOSES OCTOBER 12. 


The greatest, most comprehensivegand most attractive annual Fair onZearth. 
The liberal premium list more liberal than ever this year. 


Machinery, Farm Implements, Dairy 


Competition open to the world. Space and 
One fare round trip on all railroads, made especially 
The all-powerful magnet of Fair W eek, that attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors to St. 
Louis, where a royal weleome awaits all who will come to enjoy the manifold attractions of the Great St. Louis Fair, combined 
with St. Louis’ proverbial hospitality so lavishly displayed in her fall festivities. 


MAGNIFICENT AGGREGATION OF BRILLIANT FEATURES THIS YEAR. 


The most elaborate and extensive exhibits in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Fruits, Vegetables and the most artistic displays ever seen of woman’s work in the Textile Department. 
STOCK SHOW OF AMERICA, bringing in direct competition the choicest blooded stock of the leading breeders of this or any 


Produets, 
The leading LIVE 


other country. 


will be a world-beater. 
Manila. 


6,000 birds of high feather on exhibition. 
impressive display of their new and improved machinery and most modern devices, 


The Poultry Show is concededly the most attractive and thoroughly representative in the world. There will be 
The leading manufacturers of all character of agricultural implements will have an 


THE HORSE SHOW 


Will have the largest number of rings, the brightest features and the most liberal prizes ever offered at any Fair. 


The carriage department will have vehicles of all character, 
The entries are nearly double those of previous years—a record which speaks for itself. 

Note the magnitude, magnificence and magnetism of the special attractions this glorious year of 1901. 

A myriad of high-class events. 


This year it 
design and manufacture from Main to 





GENERAL 


ADMISSION 
50 CENTS. 








The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash Market—Skd. in eleva- 
tor: 70@70%e for No. 2 red and Ic to 2c 
less for No. 3 and No. 4; hard winter at 
68%@69c for No. 2 and 68@68%c for No. 3, 
outside rates for Kansas, 

CORN—Cash Market—57\%c for No. 2and 
No. 2 yellow delivered E. side. No. 2 
white brought 59c this side; No. 3 white 
selling at 58c switched to elevator; No. 
3 mixed or better selling at lc under, 
and No. 3 white or better at Dec. price. 

OATS—Cash Market—Strong for choice 
grades of white, but off grades and mixed 
quiet and unchanged. No. 2 sold at 36%c; 
No. 3 at 38c and choice worth 37%c; No. 
2 white at 37%c for poor to 38%c for fancy 
E. side; No. 4 white at 364%@37c. 

RYE—Steady and quiet. No. 2 selling 
at 5é6%¢c. 

BARLEY—Quotable at 59@65c, 
ing to weight and color. 

FLAXSEED—No market. 

HAY—Offerings still large, but the mar- 
ket is not as weak as it was and has 
really a better undertone., There is only 
a local demand, but all desirable grades 
sell well, and it is only the off stock 
that is dull. Prices E. trk. as follows: 
Timothy $13.50@14 for choice; $12@13 for 
No. 1, $10@11 for No. 2; clover $10@11 for 
No. 2, and $12 for No. 1; clover mixed 
ranges at $9 to $11.50; prairie, this side, 
$12@12.50 for No. 1 and 9$9@10 for No. 2; 
alfalfa $12@13.50. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in er. and cash grains: 


Range 
Saturday. Monday. 


accord- 


Monday. 
‘ 
69 a --@.... 6%n 
71% @71% 11% @72% 72@72% a 
75% a TY%4@5% 75% 
Skeseal 56% a cece. STHRD 
58% 58%@58% 59% a 
cesaueiel 60% b 60%@61 60% 
insnbpee 35% b .---@.... 3%N 
Sasdbnewn 37 b oeee@-o.. 36%D 
gisea sce 38% b ties. 





corn and ‘oats ranged: 
Saturday. Last Yr. 


Cash wheat, 
e 
Monday. 


sy s red...71 @71% 70%@71% 73%@i5 
No. 3 red...69 @70 69 @70 71 @i3 
No. 4 red...66 @68% 68 @68% 6 @7l 
No. 2 hard.68%@69  68%@.... 68%@t8% 
No. 3 hard.67%4@68% 67%4@68 67%@68 
No. 2 Spo W.67 @....  ee-@eeee oee+@..e- 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.58%@58% 57 @.... 404@405 
No. 2 white.58%@.... 58%@.... 40 @4l% 
No. 3 mxd..5744@58% 57 @57% 40%@.... 
No. 4 mxd..58 @58% 58 @58% 40%@.... 
No. 3 white.58 @58% 58 @i8% 404@.... 
No. 2 yel..58%@.... 67% 40%@....vbgkaq 
No. 2 yel...58%@.... 57%4@.... 40%@.... 
No. 3 yel...58 @58% 57 @57% 0%G@.... 
ae mxd...364%@37% 387 37% 21%@23% 
No. 2 North.374%4@.... 37%@.... --@.. 
No. 2 white.38 @38% 37%@38 % G@2% 
No. 3 white..3744@38% 37 Gv: 23%@25% 
No. 3 white.37 @37% 36%@37  23%4@24 
No. 3 mxd..36 @36% 364%@37 21%@21% 
No. 4 mxd..354%@36 --@.... 21 @.... 


WoOoOL—General market strong, though 
little selling from first hands, trading 
being mainly by dealers. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
N@17%c; medium clothing, 16%c; braid 
and low, 15%@léc; burry and clear mixed, 
14%@15%c; slight burry, 13c; hard burry, 
lic; light fine, 134%@14%c; heavy fine, 10% 
@li%c. 

COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 
8%c; middling fair, 9%c. 

BRAN-—Steady with buyers of large- 
sacked bran at 77c East St. Louis basis, 
while 100-pound soft mixed feed sold at 
80c, 100 pounds No. 1 middlings at 86c and 
bulk bran at 72c. 

EGGS—Receipts continue light, and 
strictly fresh stock is firm at 16c; loss off. 

BUTTER—Quiet. Only a limited de- 
mand, and that was confined to choice 
creamery, which sold in a retail way: 
Creamery—Extra, 21@21%c; firsts, 19c; 
seconds, 16@l7c. Country—Choice, llc; 
poor to fair, 9@l0c; grease, 4c. Dairy— 
Extra, 16c; firsts, 144@l5c. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, 15c; firsts, 13%c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%¢c, 
singles, 10%c; dairies, 1l4c; Y. A., 11%c; 
long horns, 11%c; New York large, lic; 
New York small, 11%c; Limburger, 11%c; 
Swiss, 16c; brick, 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Young 
hens 7c; roosters, old or staggy young 3c. 
Turkeys—Round lots 6s. Ducks 5%c. Geese 
(top for full-feathered) 3c. Spring chick- 
ens selling by weight 9%c for average rc- 
ceipts; those weighing less than a pound 
not wanted. Spring ducks—Choice white 
6c per. Ib.; small and dark 5c per Ib. 
Spring geese bc per lb. Young turkeys 
12c per Ib. for large, 8@10c for small. 
Pigeons 76c per dozen. 

ED POULTRY —Iced_ stock 


DRESS 
scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
leg on: Chickens—Average 7%c; roosters 


AV 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
incl sour, sw 


etc., no 


PEACHES—Receipts 
changed; home-grown at 10@30c a bu. 
crate; 0@25c per %-bu. basket; fancy va- 
rieties higher, as to quality. 

NE WAPPLES—Receipts light; sound, 
well-packed quote range 50@75c poor; to 
90c@$1.25 per bbl. for fair to choice smooth 
and $1.50@1.75 for fancy varieties; home- 
grown at 50c@$1 per bbl. 

PEARS—Firm for good stock, with fair 
offerings; home-grown comon varieties 
plenty and dull at 15@30c per %-bu. bas- 
ket, and at $1.50@2 per bbl.; Kiefers $1.75 
to $2 per bbl.; Bartletts $3.25@3.50 per bbl. 

PLUMS—Unchanged. Small red home- 


good, prices un- 








grown at 25@40c per %-bu. 
@60c per %-bu. basket for damsons; Mich- 
igan 25c %-bu. basket. 

GRAPES—Firm at 20@25c for Delaware 
in 8-tb. baskets; Concord in 8-Ib, baskets 
10@15c; home-grown %-bu. baskets 2@ 
30c; Niagara 15@20c; Wyoming red 25c 
per %-bu. basket; Elviras 10@15c per 2-Ib. 
basket. 

CRAB APPLES—Siberian 20@30c per %- 
bu. basket; other varieties 15@25c; bbls. 
$1.50@1.75 for Siberian. 

WATERMELONS—Lower, with light 
demand; sold from $20 for small to $25 for 
large per car on trk., according to size 
and quality; Iowa $18 per 100 in a jobbing 
way. 

CANTALOUPES—In better demand. 
Rocky Fords sold at $1.50@2 for fancy 
and $1.20@1.50 for 2-3 crates; home-grown 
plentiful; consigned slow and dull.. Il- 
linois 10@15c for %-bu. basket, $1@1.25 
per standard crate for fancy; Alton, IIl.. 
gems 4@Nc per %-bu. basket; $1@1.50 
large crate; Tennessee 15@20c per %4-bu. 
basket; home-grown gems 40@60c per bu. 
box. 

POTATOES—Firm; home-grown at $1@ 
i.10 per bu.; Northern $1.25@1.30 per bu. 
skd. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow 60@70c; 
red 70@80c. 

BROOM CORN—Market firm. Very lit- 
tle brush oeffrin, and the trade is await- 
in the new corn. Quotations here are 
nominal at from $60 per ton for ordinary 
to $90 for choice. 

GRASS SEEDS—Redtop lower, but no 
change otherwise. Timothy being sold 
spot and to arrive at quotations. Clover 
weak and dull. Timothy, average qual- 
ity at $5 to $5.25, and prime at $5.40. 
Clover unchanged—choice clean bright 
would probably bring $9, while inferior 
and dirty range down to $@6. Redtop 
all the way from 35c up to $10, according 
to amount of pure seed in the lot. Millet 
at $1@1.25. Sales: 2 cars timothy, 39 
sacks and 25 sacks redtop, and small lots 
clover, redtop and timothy—all at quota- 
tions. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—Choice old at 
$1.75 per 100 pounds; new nominal at 25c 
for 100 pounds less. 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominally 
bushel for prime; 
ferior less. 

DRIED FRUIT—Market easier all round 
and 4%4@'*c per pound lower; receipts 
showed an increase, including 5 car loads, 
but only a portion of them sold, dealers 
being offish about buying, which caused 
the decline. Sun-dried quarters at 4%c 
to 5c; evaporated rings at from 6%c for 
good to 7%c for choice, evaporated quar- 
ters at 6@7c; bleached chops at 1%c; cores 
and peelings at 1%@1%c—unbleached or 
sun-dried chops and peelings are not 
quotable. Peaches 2%c for good sun- 
dried halves and 4c for evaporated well 
bleached unpeeled halves, but no price 
quotable on inferior grades. 

WHITE BEANS—Declining. Hand- 
picked pea beans selling from store at 
$2.50@2.55; screened or machine-picked at 
$2.40@2.45. Lima beans at 84@8%c per 
pound; California pink at 3%c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@lic; white clover, 11%@12%c— 
inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 
4%c; cans, 4%@5c; California more. 

BEESWAX—26c per pound for prime. 

ROOTS—Per pound: Ginseng at $4.25 
to $5; lady slipper at 6c. Seneca at 25c; 
pink at l4c; golden seal—spring-dug at 
42c, heavy fall-dug at 47c; May apple at 
24%ec; snake at 30c; black at 4c; angelica 
at 4c; wahoo—bark of root 8c; bark of 
tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; skull- 
eap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild 
ginger 4c. 

SALT—East Side: Medium, 9c; granu- 
lated 8c per pound. oWrth 5c per barrel 
more this side. 


$1.35 per 
smaller lots and in- 





LIVE STOCK. 





Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $125@160; 
choice to extra, $175@200. Chunks, 1150 tc 
1350 pounds—Fair to good, $70@90; good te 
choice, $100@120. Coach horses and cobs~- 
Fair to good, $135@175; choice to extra, 


$200@500. Horses for the South—Small, 
light drivers, fair to good, $30@45; choice 


to extra, $50@65; southern drivers, large, 
$85@101. Export chunks, 1200 to 1500 pounds 
—Plain to good, $85@100; choice to extra, 
$110@130. Business drivers—Fair to good, 
$85@110; choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers 
for southern use—Fair to good, $75@9; 
choice to extra, $100@160; fancy gaited and 
New York saddlers, $150@300. Inferior 
horses—Common, small plugs, $20@30, 
heavy work plugs, $40@60. : 

Paes for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 


14 hands, extreme range.......$50 00@$70 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales........ 50 00@ 6 00 
14% hands, extreme range...... 55 00@ 80 00 


3h Ronda, bulk of sales...... 5 
ands, extreme ss % 
15 hands, bulk of sales... 





han bu 
16 to 16% 
16 to 16% hands, 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





WISCONSIN FARM LANDS. 





The best of farm lands can be obtained 
now in Marinette County, Wisconsin, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way at a low price and on very favorable 
terms. Wisconsin is noted for its fine 
crops, excellent markets and healthful 
climate. Why rent a farm when you can 
buy one much cheaper than you can rent 
and in a few years it will be your own 
property? For pariculars address, F. A. 
MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Chicago. 





basket and 50 | 


IOWA STATE FAIR NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Western 
Canada made a grand exhibit of farm 
products, vegetables, mineral and timber. 
Your reporter reads letters in the 
RURAL WORLD from this new prov- 
ince, and thinks it proper to give a brief 
notice of this exquisite and extensive dis- 
play. Though there was but little fruit 
in this collection, yet the country is well 
adapted to producing many of the 
hardier varieties, both of tree and small 
fruits. 

The grand beef herd, sweepstakes pre- 
mium, was given to J. G. Robins & Son, 
Harris, Ind. 

The dairy stock exhibit was very large, 
and included the various dairy breeds. 
The Jerseys had the greatest number of 
individuals and soon got in the ascend- 
ency, and the highest scoring and the 
blue ribbon were awarded to the yellow 
cows. 

Cc. H. Gordon of Blandinville, Ill., took 
most of the blue ribbons on his fine herd 
of Galloways. Mr. Gordon showed one 
bull that won first prize at the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Chicago, and he was 
honored with the first premium at the 
lowa State Fair. 

The largest number and highest scor- 
ing of Chester white hogs ever known 
were shown at the Iowa State Fair. 

Grand sweepstakes herd premium in 
swine was won by Berkshires, owned by 
W. Z. Swallow & Sons of Boonville, 
Iowa. This herd also won the silver cup 
in show over all breeds, the highest 
awards attained in any show. 

Sheep were shown in large numbers, 
and received the highest scores in the 
history of the fair. 

The canned and preserved fruits in the 
pantry and kitchen department added in- 
terest to the fruit display and did credit 
to the ladies of the state. The show in 
preserves, jellies, jams, sweet and sour 
pickles, spiced and canned fruits was ex- 
tensive and elaborate. 

The premium on cut flower display was 
awarded to Miss Lizzie Weaver of Des 
Moines, an amateur grower, who is wor- 
thy of high commendations for her taste 
in growing, blending of colors and the 
display. 

County and district fairs were repre- 
sented by 15 fine displays. Each display 
was composed of all farm products, and 
was the interest of all visitors and spec- 
tators. 

In dairy products, fixtures and imple- 
ments there was a grand display, giving 
evidence of the broad extent that this 
industry has attained in Iowa and the 
facilities in the state for dairying equal 
to the best. 

The poultry department was full to 
overflowing with the various breeds. 

Farm machinery, implements, wagons, 
buggies and windmills were shown in 
great numbers. 

There was a large show of bees, honey 
—extracted and in comb—and bee imple- 
ments and fixtures. 

The agricultural department was up to 
expectation with all farm and garden 
products. Ss. H. LINTON. 

Des Moines, lowa. 


THE GALLATIN (MO.) STREET FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As fairs are 
the fashion at this time of the year possi- 
bly some of your readers will be interest- 
ed in a report of one of the best county 
fairs I ever attended. 

The cattle exhibits, although not large, 
were a very creditable lot of Herefords 
and Shorthorns. Swine also showed up 
well, the leading breeds being represent- 
ed. A few good Shropshire sheep illus- 
trated that this branch of animal indus- 
try is in good standing in the country. 
The Missouri mule was in evidence, and 
the horses and colts showed that Daviess 
county farmers appreciate a good horse 
and know how to bring him to the front. 
The draft, speed and saddle classes were 
well filled and competition was very 
keen. The poultry classes, although not 
as large as last year, contained some 
jewels, and especially in the B. P. Rocks. 

In the agricultural hall was the sur- 

prise of the fair. No one would think 
Daviess county had been dried up by 
drouth this year to see the magnificent 
exhibits of corn and fruit. Such was the 
praise bestowed on it that an effort will 
be made to send it to the State fair at 
Sedalia. 
» Several entries of very fair butter were 
on exhibition, which showed that there is 
considerable interest taken in dairying. 
The exhibit of the De Laval separator 
kept its representatives busy giving in- 
formation and explaining the working of 
this valuable machine. 

The bread and preserve classes came 
in for a large share of commendation 
and showed that the staff of life was not 
neglected. 

The hall of arts and manufacture was 


00 | well filled and showed in the needle work 


classes a genius which required more 
patience and perseverance than Job ever 
possessed to carry out the complicated 
patterns. The paintings and drawings 
were a very creditable lot. 

In amusements there was no lack. 
There were sights for the small babies 
and also for the big babies, who all 
seemed to enjoy themselves together. The 
parades were a great attraction. The 
childrens’ flag drill was done beautifully, 
and the floral parade was the prettiest I 
ever saw. Crowds of people witnessed it, 
and it was a sight to be proud of to see 
the well-behaved sight-seers moving 
around in such order. 

One point I cannot miss mention of, 
and that was the absence of all gambling 
devices and immoral exhibition, which 
the directors of the fair declared should 
not be permitted on the grounds, and 
they carried out that part of the pro- 





gramme to the letter, showing that it is 
not necessary to have these bad things to 


|}make a successful fair; and the way all 


arrangements were carried out showed a 
combination of thought and united ac- 
tion which would do the executive com- 
mittee honor anywhere. 

ROBERT H. PETHEBRIDGE. 

We are pleased’ to publish the forego- 
ing report of the Gallatin street fair, be- 
cause it shows that Daviess county (in 
which we grew up), which is the best 
county in Northwest Missouri, which is 
the best section of Missouri, which is the 
best state in the Union, which is the best 
country on the globe, may still claim to 
be the Garden of Eden. 

We congratulate our journalistic frienu, 
Mr. Wes. L. Robertson, editor of the Gal- 
latin ‘‘Democrat,’’ and President of the 
fair, and his associates on the good show- 
ing made. 





ADAIR COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our dreuth 
still continues; no rain to speak of since 
July 27. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent by the farmers for seed, and only 
to be sown and perish. We had hoped to 
raise something to help feed our stock 
through the winter, but are doomed to 
disappointment. However, the rain of 
the 27th helped corn, so we have some 
fodder. 

Corn is being cut and most of it will ve 
saved. We would like to have ours 
shredded, but am afraid there will not be 
a shredder in the neighborhood, as so 
few believe it of any benefit. They had 
rather leave the fodder out in the shock 
and get it in as wanted. I detest going 
out on a cold winter morning and dig- 
ging a shock or two of fodder out of a 
snow drift before I can feed, or possibly 
wading through the mud knee deep to get 
it. But it is hard to get out of the old 
ruts, and the person that does is sure to 
be looked up to as the “book farmer.” 

Our New Era cow peas are about ready 
to harvest, and are filled well, but there 
is not much growth of vine. The whip- 
poor-wills are not as far advanced. 

There will be quite a large ecreage of 
rye sown here this fall if rain comes in 


time. Rye is 72 to 8) cents per bushel; 

corn, 65 cents and most of us are having 

to buy. J. E. MAY. 
Sept. 2. 


WAYNE CoO. (OHIO) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing plenty of rain. The weather is nice 
and cool. Farmers are very busy prepar- 
ing their fields for wheat. Some are done 
plowing, others rolling and harrowing. 
About the average acreage will be sown 
again. Sowing will hardly begin before 
the 20th of this month on account of the 
fly. 

Wheat yielded pretty well this year, 
some fields as high as 30 bushel to the 
acre, others only 14 bushel. Oats are a 
good crop; the highest yield heard of 
was 65 bushels to acre. They are not all 
threshed yet. 

Corn is improving and will make a fair 
crop. Some fields are very poor, will 
hardly make a half a crop. It will be 
ready to cut in about ten days. Pastures 
are getting good again. Cattle are very 
scarce as are also hogs. Potatoes are a 
very poor crop. Some farmers will have 
to buy or do without. Fruit, such as 
peaches, plums, pears and grapes, is very 
plentiful, as also were early apples, but 
of winter apples there will not be very 
many. The farmers of this township 
(Baughman) held a picnic Aug. 21. They 
had a band and vocal music and good 
speeches, a large crowd being present. 

Sept. 2. IRA J. GRABER. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weath- 
er Bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
ending September 9, 1901, is as follows: 

Dry and warm weather has continued 
throughout the state during the past 
week, no rain having fallen up to Satur- 
day evening, except light sprinkles in 
a few scattered localities. 

CORN is drying up and cutting is pro- 
gressing rapidly. In many counties 
three-fourths of the crop is already in 
shock. In some of the northeastern and 
southwestern counties cutting has been 
hastened on account of the ravages of 
chinch bugs and the fodder is covered 
with them. 

COTTON picking is progressing well, 
but the crop is light. 

PASTURES are still reported in good 
condition in a few southwestern coun- 
ties, but in most sections stock is being 
fed as in winter. 

In some localities water is being ob- 
tained with great difficulty. 

TURNIPS and other late forage crops 
are doing well in a few counties, but in 
general are making little or no progress 
and in some districts are completely 
dried up. 

FRUIT—In Jasper and Oregon counties 
berry beds have been greatly injured 
by the drouth and in some localities al- 
most destroyed. Apples continue drop- 
ping to a considerable extent and therr 
is some further complaint of sunburn- 
ing. In a number of the southwestern 
and extreme southern counties, however, 
a fairly good crop is still promised. Bit- 
ter rot is reported in Wright County. In 
some districts trees are dying. Peaches 
are generally very good. 

PLOWING FOR WHEAT has pro- 
gressed very slowly and is now prac- 
tically at a standstill. Some wheat has 
been sown, but, while the soil is in good 
condition otherwise, it is too dry for 
germination. A. E. HACKETT, 

Columbia, Mo., Sept. 10. 





Section Director. 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


LINCOLN CoO., N. E E. MO.—Crops are 
suffering for lack of rain. Chinch bugs 
are numerous and drying up the fodder. 
There is no grass and stock are falling 
off. M. N. FINNERTY. 
Sept. 7 


SULLIVAN CO., N. CENTRAL MO.— 
The drouth still continues and every- 
thing is in a bad condition. Cane and 
corn that were planted for feed will not 
be cut. J. A. GRAHAM. 

Sept. 7. 


CASS CO., W. CENTRAL MO.—No rain 
since last report. Vegetation is drying 
up and water getting scarce. People are 
not so scary as they were. The north- 
ern part of this county will make almost 
half a crop of corn, Appearances now in- 
dicate rain. Fair fruit crop. About all 
fat stock sold. J. W. WALE. 

Sept. 8. 

MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Wheat was 
of fine quality and about an average crop. 
Corn and potatoes have been almost 
ruined by the heat and drouth. Apples 
have fallen till but few are left. Peaches 
are very small because of the drouth. 
The short corn supply has and will make 
the hog crop short. J. N. COONS. 

Sept. 7. 

MADISON CO., 8. E. MO.—Dry weath- 
er conditions still prevail. There has been 
no rain for several weeks. Plowing nas 
been suspended—ground too hard to plow. 
Wheat was all threshed in good condi- 
tion, and is above the average in quality 
and yield. Pastures are poor. Water is 
searce. Temperature is above normal. 

Sept. 9. T. J. DOWNS. 


HICKORY CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
drouth is still existing. Clover seed smali 
and shriveled up. It will not hull out of 
the heads. I had some threshed and we 
could not get the seed from the heads and 
quit. Peaches are small, but enough o7 
them. Apples are scarce and _ small. 
Water is scarce. A hard year is on hand 
for the poor man. J. P. scOLi. 

Aug. 30. 

CALDWELL CO., N. W. MO.-—L. T. 
Dale sent to this office a sample of corn 
taken from his bottom farm, the ears 
measuring about 11 inches; and four ears 
weighed 6 pounds. He has 100 acres of 
this corn, which will make over 50 bush- 
els to the acre. It is easy to be seen that 
Mr. Dale, as usual, will come out on top 
and make double the money this year 
that he would have made had there been 
no drouth. He will prepare to furnish 
good seed corn to those who will wish to 
buy next spring.—Breckenridge (Mo.) 
Bulletin. 

GENTRY CoO., N. W. MO.—The present 
indications are that the corn yield will 
be better than some had expected. It is 
not thought there will be half a crop, yet 
some fields will yield 30 to 40 bushels—so 
it is stated—and other fields will be quite 
light. There will be an abundance of feed 
for the stock in the country, though not 
to feed near the usual amount of cattle 
that is shipped in here nearly every year 
to eat up the surplus. As it is, some are 
now talking of shipping in some stock to 
feed through the coming winter.—King 
City (Mo.) Chronicle. 





MARION CO., N. E. MO.—Mr. C. W. 
Shuckman of Woodland, Marion county, 
Mo., brought a sample of corn to the 
“Journal” office this morning which is 
mighty hard to beat this year, or any 
other year. The ears are big, long and 
heavy, and well filled out. Woodland is 
in Marion county, on the Hannibal & St. 
Joe railway, about five miles southwest 
of Palmyra. Mr. Shuckman says that he 
has a forty-acre field from which he 
took the sample brought to the ‘Journal’ 
office that will go fifty bushels to the 
acre. He has another thirty acres which 
are not quite so good as the forty. His 
corn this year will make him rich.— 
Quincy Journal. 





TRAVEL. 





A word or two on the subject of travel 
is not amiss. The facilities for the 
transportation of passengers at the pres- 
ent time have certainly been brought to 
perfection. It isn’t like in the old days 
when it was almost a torture to go from 
one place to another. Now you get 
aboard a train and live just like you do 
at home. The entire equipment is built 
with a view to your comfort. 

For instance: When you go East, the 
B. & O. S. W. offers you three daily solid 
vestibuled trains from St. Louis, leaving 
at 8:20 a. m., 8:05 p. m. and 2:15 a. m.— 
made up of the finest Pullman sleepers— 
a dining car service which cannot be ex- 
celled (you don’t have to pay for what 
you can’t eat, but just for what you or- 
der—first-class high-back coaches—in 
fact, the trains are palaces on wheels. 
The track, roadbed and equipment are 
entirely new. 

It is the best line to Cincinnati and 
Louisville. Only $21 to New York, with 
stop-overs. (Saves you money and gives 
you the best -service.) 

Information in regard to trains, etc., 
can be secured from any representative. 
It will be a pleasure for them to answer 
your questions and help you in every 
way. The favor of the public is final 
proof of merit—and we're after it. 

F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Dist. Pass. Agt., St. Louis. Mo. 





We call attention to the card of Messrs. 
D. E. Smith & Co., receivers and ship- 
pers of grain and seeds, and cheerfully 
recommend them to any one needing 
anything in their linee. 








Quickly and 
Poruancntty C 


at home; at a small cost. No JRE pain 
danger or detentionfrom work. No return of 
=" Th hg ed. ‘Booklet, t, piaiais 
ou: is cur 
method, free for the askin — Bing 
W. A. LEWIN, M. By, °° 72% noe 
604 WASHINGTON AVE, St. Louis, Mo 








A KANSAS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our wheat 
crop yielded well and was fine in quai- 
ty and owing to the fact that Sumner 
County was almost one continuous wheat 
field, the drouth did not affect the farm- 
ers as much as in other parts of Kansas 
Oats were half a crop. Corn is a fail- 
ure, though there is some late planting 
on sandy land on river bottoms. There 
will be plenty of feed for cattle ard 
horses during the winter—such as straw 
and wheat pastures. 

Let me state that I have for feed last 
year’s straw from 240 acres; this year’s 
straw when threshed from 355 acres; 
corn fodder, if I were to cut it up, from 
120 acres; 110 acres of prairie grass, mak- 
ing three-fourths to one ton of hay to 
acre; seven acres of sowed cane and uine 
acres put in with the planter. 

I have 19 head of horses and mules and 

10 head of cattle to feed. How much of 
a hole will they make in that immense 
lot of feed? If we have a wheat pasture, 
I could furnish feed for a drouth-stricken 
district—yes, 500 or 600 tons of straw and 
such fine feed as the corn would make, 
were it cut up, would keep several head 
of stock from starving. There are thou- 
sands of tons of straw in this county that 
will be burned up, while there will be 
thousands of cattle in other places need- 
ing it, or dying for want of it. 
The transportation of the feed to the 
cattle would cost more than a man need- 
ing it could afford; but I think stock could 
be shipped in and wintered with less ex- 
pense and more profit to farmers in the 
West than selling them at the prices I 
notice they are selling on the markets to 
which the cattle are shipped. There is no 
stock selling here for such prices. Young 
stock could be shipped in here and sold 
to a better advantage .iuan at either Kan- 
sas City or Chicago. 

We are getting along well with our 
plowing in this community. There are 
plowed on my land about 275 acres, and 
I have 100 yet to plow. 

Apples are a fair crop, but they are 
small on account of the drouth. Peaches 
are a fair crop. Corn is worth 80 cents 
per bushel; wheat, 55 cents to 57 cents; 
oats, 50 cents, There is more wheat being 
fed than corn or oats. Sumner County 
is estimated to have raised eight million 
bushels of wheat. There will be all of 
that amount of wheat fed in Kansas be 
fore oats and corn grow again. The 
farmers around Corbin are most all feed- 
ing wheat to horses now, and I suppose 
it is the same all over the county. We 
are needing rain, as the ground is get- 
ting dry for plowing. W. H. KERN. 
Sumner Co., Kas. 


THE BROOM CORN CROP. 


One of the evil effects of the drouth In 
the West is the blighting of the broom 
corn crop. In Missouri and Kansas, where 
a large portion of the supply of broom 
corn is produced, the plant was just 
heading when the violence of heat anu 
drouth came upon it. Much of the crop 
is, therefore, blighted. Once blighted, the 
straws become curly or kinky three or 
four inches from their roots in the head 
of the stalk, and there is no known pro- 
vess of straightening them. 

A careful estimate made by manufact- 
urers based on the annual consumption 
of brooms and supplies of 1 \aterial, prices 
being normal, shows that 30,000 tons of 
broom corn are required to make a year’s 
supply of brooms. Of late years that has 
nearly measured the annual production, 
the present surplus, which is the accumu- 
lation of more than one crop, being 
something more than 10,000 tons. It is 
understood that the trust holas 10,000 tons 
reserve stock. Independent manufactur- 
érs have limited stock, and there still re- 
mains a small amount in farmers’ hands. 
How much there is of the latter the trade 
can only conjecture. 

Of the Southwestern States, Kansas 
leads in the production of broom corn. 
Rice, Reno and McPherson counties are 
famous for the quantity and excellence of 
their product. Other counties in the state 
also produce liberal outputs. Sections 
of Oklahoma are largely given to the pro- 
duction of this plant, and Henry, St. Clair 
and Bates counties of Missouri are heavy 
producers. Sections of Illinois aiso are 
devoted to broom corn culture. 

It is estimated that the Illinois acre- 
age is not more than 50 per cent as large 
as that of a year ago, and the growing 
crop is in poor condition.. The crop east 
of Illinois is in a more promising condi- 
tion, but is so small, when compared with 
the Western output, that it will have lit- 
tle or no influence on prices. The crop 
of the whole country will be unusually 
short, and the outlook is that all surplus 
supplies will be exhausted within tne 
year. 

The recent advance of 2% cents per dozen 
at the factory means an advance of 5 
cents upon each broom at retail. Taking 
the manufacturers’ estimatte of 100 dozen 
brooms to each ton of corn, the cost to 
users of brooms will be $1,800,000, and that 
figure will be doubled—$3,600,000—with the 
advance made August 1. 








New conveniences are making farm 
work easy. Low down metal wagons and 
the wooden geared wagon with metal 
wheels are the greatest boom of recent 
years. They reduce weariness of both 
men and teams and maintain the mead- 
ows, pastures and public roads.in good 
condition. The Havana Metal Wheel Co., 
Havana, Ill., have patented a grooved 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





DRURY COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Fall term begins September 12, 1901. Beautiful and 
healthful site; fine homes for students; thorough in- 
struction. Five courses of stud postal for 
catalogue. Homer T. ay. bend pos President. 


A Business Education and the Place to get it. 





Commercial on *., Shorthand and Tele- 
School, it. Louls, Mo., 
qualifies py J for ay pe nee 7, St. be pursuits, 
and supplies business houses ‘8, railroad tele- 
graph offices and protessional men with reliable book- 
keepers, s and clerks. 


mformation. address, a. @. ‘toumen. 


PorkinseWoupel 


Mercantile College 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION , 
 Sborthand 
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The Old Reliable 


“TIFFIN” 










Will make you money now. 
it has never met an equal. © 


Write at onee for prices. State 
the diameter and depth of wells. 


LOOMIS & NYMAN& 
TIFFIN, OHIO. 
This is the stooling 


107 from I record of one grain of 


IMPROVED BULGARIAN 
WINTER WHEAT 


Not paar grain Low ae lied that much 
but something wonderfu/. We have the 


TURKISH RED 


Thes are L JoA. A by 
best authorities as the newest and most 
jeu wheat.to raise. 

rite Codey, Ser Custiption and prices 
of Winter Wheat, Rye, Timothy, Blue 
Grass, Etc. Send stamp for sa one 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 10 Clarinda, la. 


BOWSHER 


(Sold with or his noo elevator). 
CRUSH ear with or 
without shucks) and and RIND 
all kinds ofsma}l grain. Use 
Conical Shape Grinders. 

a tre from th 


BION ner 
RU a. 





























EED GRINDERS) 
5. F. BOWSHER CO., 
Se. Bend, Ind. 





a| Fa 
FEED MILLS 


FOR SALEisniea*™" intuoxs Fans 
Lebanon, ~ % 








WASHINGTON FARMS! 
Send 2c for a copy, or 50c in stamps for six months 
to PaciFic-NORTHWEST REAL ESTATE GUIDE. 
It’s onal + interesting. Bargains kinds 
¢ me and city property—Besiness chances. 
—ev—— 


ite us. 





WANTED a good sober man as wr snd 
frait gardener, Also aman that a 160 
acre grass farm on shares. Foneed and iseated in 
Arkansas. Address, G. H. TIMME 
Valley Park, Mo. 





metal tire, the superiority ot which is ac- 
knowledged. Their large factory turns 
out immense numbers of these grooved 
wheels—offering the best to all users of 
farm wagons—with any sized skein. Our 
readers should seek the best metal wag- 
ons, or these wheels to replace inferior 





ones. Their free catalogue gives much 
information and _ will be sent from 
Havana on request. 

$20 AN ACRE. 


Twenty dollars an acre is only a fair 
estimate of the amount McCormick ma- 
chines add to the value of your corn crop. 
These machines enable you to save the 
fodder and stalks, a valuable portion of 
the crop, which heretofore has gone tu 
waste. 

Write to the nearest McCormick agent 
or to the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co., Chicago, U. 8S. A., for beautifully 
illustrated book entitled “King Corn,’’ 
mailed free. 


STRONG AND HEALTHY SEEDS.—in 
another column will be found a cordial 
invitation to stockmen and farmers to 
correspond with a reliable and reputable 
seed house, who offer to quote direct 
prices. Especial emphasis is placed upon 
their “Harvest King’’ and “Canadian” 
hybrid seed wheat, which are conceded 
to be excellent varieties. Prices will be 
found right and had best be asked for 
at once. Address the Schisler-Corneli 
Seed Co., 813-15 North Fourth street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





STEPHEN GIRARD was a great and 
good man, but by many he has been mis- 
understood. His personality and the in- 
stitution which he founded will be the 
subject of a sympathetic article in the 
October ‘‘Woman’s Home Companion.” It 
will be amply illustrated. 












